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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
Fer fercign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
er express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accord them ccurteous attentien and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ’ 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed 4s often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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$6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
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© LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
ey __ 10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. ? S &..2 3 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

: Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
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C mn - A P M 
SUMME® GOWNS 


Linens, dimities and organdies 
___siQG EE. 31st Street, N. Y. City 
Cc WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 











Colm. =: tOonTns. 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co. Dress- 

M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 

A 2. 2S a me me 
° IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 

TTHERESA MARTYN 

DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 

_ . a. ae oe 
o 
CE West 35th Street, New York 


37 West 31st Street, New York 
j makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 20th St., New York 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York. 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th &t., New York 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shewn 
O IMPORTER OF ROBES 





Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 3oth Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 
IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


GY ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


hee SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
RAMEE, M‘*G’ SE 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


M'?°s WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 

















Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 

bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 

~ Cc O py Y % 
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Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


ME=: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns, 


Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 


A R = I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Summer 
Muslins from $10, up when material is furnished. 
tor East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 











R E A N 


DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


SC Ser ase & C O 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 

Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 





ADAM MARIE 
68 West 58th Street. Formerly with Madam 
Connelly. Gowns for all occasions 

Moderate prices 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R T H E 


HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 


HATS AND BONNETS 

















A S T oO N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


HATS AND BONNETS 
Bie LADYSMITH HAT 


In all variety of trimmings. See VoGuE 
April igth. Sent to any address for $6.00. 
Wa ter F. Wixtis, Co., Provipence, R., I. 
OUMANS—HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 
EF H. FIELDING & CO. 
° MILLINERS 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


H. =.) Sa 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


























Miss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 
Ts 19 E. 31st St., New York 
M®&°: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 
HATS AND BONNETS 
Maker of The Kimberly Golf and Outing Hat 
34 West 36th St., New York 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
ISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts. _ 





ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
ao West 21st Street, New York 
ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West joth St., N. Y. 


coe ew MAY 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of The Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
a: oe ae a a oe 


Water color sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
Igco, Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 











e HILDREN’S PARTIES 
Tue Misses WHITE will take entire charge 
of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN’S, 572 FirtTH Avze., New York. _ 


~~ SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
ri ¥Y C28 0 7.2 
Of every description. Articles for personal 
and household use selected with taste and 


care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 








EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
Se ee 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 
machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AuGusT BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


OOKBINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y 


HE SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


of Memory. Six Lessons: A Lesson in Fic- 
tion, Poetry, History, Psychology, Whist, 
and the Phrenology of Memory. Ten Dollars, In- 
dividual Instruction. Miss Clara Conway, tog West 
44th Street, New York. 


TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, b 
mail, $1.50. Oxrve RoBarT & Co., 347 Fift 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 


_ HAIRDRESSING ~ 






































 ? N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ HAIR 


DressinG. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and sole Treatment, Human Hair 
Geods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madisen Square 


HE THOMPSON COMB POUFF 


A PERFECT DREAM OF COMFORT AND CON- 

VENIENCE for summer months. Unlike the 
old rolls, pads or cushions, which ruin the hair. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. Madam Thompson, 
6 West 22d Street. 
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DIED 


Parker.—On Fri., 18 May, William B, 
Parker, son of the late William B. and Mar- 
garet E. Parker. 


Thomas.—At 40 W. 58th St., on Thur., 
17 May, John Rochester Thomas, Jr., only 
son of John R. and the late Julia Hortense 
Thomas, aged 8 years. 


WEDDINGS 


Haight-Folsom. — Lieut. Charles Sid- 
ney Haight and Miss Margaret Winthrop Fol- 
som, daughter of Mr. George W. Folsom, were 
married in Trinity Church, at Lenox, on Sat., 
19 May, the Rev. Harold Arrowsmith and the 
Rev. Churchill Satterlee officiating. Maid of 
honor, Miss Folsom. Bridesmaids : Miss Maud 
Christine Folsom, Miss Marguerite Slack. Best 
man, Mr. Edward Maitland Armstrong. Ush- 
ers: Mr. James Musgrave, Mr. Austin Dar- 
rach, Mr. Edward L. Peterson, Mr. Gerald 
Beekman Hoppin, Mr. Anson Phelps, Mr. 
William M. Benjamin, Mr. Samuel W. Pom- 
eroy. 

Present were : Mrs. Edwin L. Godkin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, the Misses 
Stokes, Miss Frances Howland, Miss Catherine 
Dodge, Miss Greenough, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard C. Dixey, Dr. and Mrs. Richard 
Cranch Greenleaf, Channing Cabot, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollen Cabot, Mr. and Mrs. Parkman 
Shaw, Miss Catherine Hovey, Mrs. Richard 
Goodman, Miss Goodman, David B. Ogden, 
William Seabury, Mr. and Mrs. F. Burrall 
Hoffman ; Mr. and Mrs, Charles Coolidge 
Haight, Miss Haight, John McVickar Haight, 
and Dr. George Pomeroy, relatives of the 
bridegroom; the Rev. and Mrs. Churchill 
Satterlee, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Swift Whistler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Morris, Mr. and 
Mrs, Fordham Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Stuyvesant, Miss Furniss, Miss Zimmerman, 
Miss Armstrong, Maitland Armstrong, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur S. Sedgwick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick de Peyster Foster, Mrs. Oothout, 
Miss Frances Pell. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Depew-Adams.—Mr. Mitchell Depew 
and Mrs. Leila Perry Adams will be married at 
the home of the bride, 100 W, 76th St., on 
Mon., 4 June, at four o'clock. 


Fell-Abercrombie.—Mr. Robert Gratz 
Fell and Miss Ethel Patterson Abercrombie, 
daughter of Mr. F. P. Abercrombie, of Phila- 
delphia, will be married at the country place of 
the bride’s father at Cresson Springs, on Thur., 
21 June. 


Spedden-Stone.—Mr. Frederic Oakley 
Spedden, and Miss Margaretta Corning Stone, 
will be married in the First Presbyterian Church 
at Morristown, on Wed., 6 June. 


Watts—Hoy.—Mr. Ridley Watts, son 
of Lieut. William Watts, U.S.N., and Miss 
Gertrude Hoy, daughter of Mrs. Harry Erwin 
Hoy, of Morristown, will be married this after- 
noon in St. Peter’s Church at Morristown. 
Maid of Honor, Miss Matilda Churchill. Best 
man, Mr. Horace C. Stebbins. Ushers: Mr. 
George T. Little, Mr. George L. Wrenn, Mr. 
William Alexander Watts, Mr. Gurdon M. 
Maynard, Mr. Howard Slade, Mr. Robert 
Allen, Mr. Duncan D. Sutphen, Mr. John A. 
Cade. 

INTIMATIONS 


Baker.—Mr. George F. Baker has bought 
Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s place at Tuxedo, and is 
having it put in order for occupancy in June. 

Drexel.—Mr. John R. Drexel sailed this 
week on his yacht Sultana for Southampton. 

DeForest.—Mr. and Mrs. George B. De 
Forest have taken the Train villa at Newport 
for another season. 

Eustis.—Mr. and Mrs. George P. Eustis 
have returned from Washington, and opened 
their country place at Hempstead Plains for the 
hunting season. 
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Gallatin.—M . ana Mrs. Frederick Gal- 
latin have opened their country place at East 
hampton for the summer. 


Hoffman.—Mrs. George Hoftman and 
Miss Emily Hoffman will go to Newport early 
in June for the season. 

Jones.—Mrs. Edward Renshaw Jones and 
Miss Mabel Jones will spend the summer in 
Europe. 

Maitland.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mait- 
land have opened their country place at Rye for 
the season. 

Mott.—Dr. and Mrs. Valentine Mott are 
now occupying their country place, near Ros- 
lyn, L. I. 

Roche.—Mrs. Burke Roche will occupy 
Swanhurst, at Newport, this summer. 


Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes have opened their country house at 
Lenox for the summer. 


Trevor.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor 
have opened their country house at Southampton, 
L. I., for the summer, and will entertain a 
house party over Memorial Day. 

Van Alen.—Mr. James J. Van Alen and 
the Misses Van Alen will again occupy Wake- 
hurst, at Newport, having been absent for two 
years. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., returned last week from Europe. 

Whitehouse.—Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Whitehouse are at present occupying their cot- 
tage at Westbury, L. I. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 





Oceanic.—Sailing Wed., 16 May: Mr. 
and Mrs. Achelis and family, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
L. Adams, Mrs. Andariese, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Ogden Armour, Mrs. S. Bache, Mrs. S. W. 
Bodine, Miss M. K. Boone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick G. Bourne and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyman Brown, Mrs. Bruce Brown and children, 
Mrs. C, F. Butterfield, Mrs. George A. Castle- 
man, Mrs. Julia C. Clark, Miss Isabella Clark, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Cooper, Miss Janet Dana, 
Bishop Doane of Albany, Mrs. Doane, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Emery, Mr. Fred. Leyland, Mr. W. N. Low, 
Hon. and Mrs. John A. McCall, Mr. and 
Mrs. I. J. Paderewski, Mrs. W. Schall, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Shillito, Mrs. Thomas 
Talbot, Lord Herbert Vane Tempest, Mr. and 
Mrs John Adams Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Tillinghast, Rt. Hon. the Earl of War- 
wick, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Webster, Mr. 
Henry White. 





New York Theatre, and this is not 

surprising to one who has seen the 
succession of charming spectacles it presents 
to the auditor, supplemented, as these are, 
by competent acting of an effective play. It 
strikes the spectator as odd, however, that night 
after night large audiences follow with apparent 
interest definings of the Christian religion, 
while expositions of the self-same topic in 
churches are presented to partially filled benches. 
Quo Vadis gives every indication of being likely 
to draw for some weeks to come. 


O* Vadis continues prosperously at the 


No one would suppose by the size of the 
audiences, even on warm nights, which assemble 
to witness Sherlock Holmes that this play has 
been given at the Garrick for nearly seven 
months. William Gillette and his very clever 
adaptation of Dr. Doyle’s story continue, how- 
ever, to draw large houses, and the end is not in 
sight. 


The Pride of Jennico goes cheerily on at the 
Criterion, it appearing to be likely that the play 
will equal the book in popularity. The melo- 
drama has afforded Miss Bertha Galland an op- 
portunity to show the public a measure of her 
ability, and she has secured for herself an en- 
viable place. Mr. James K. Hackett was 
known before to be capable of turning out an 
— presentation of a dashing hero of melo- 

rama. 





A Runaway Girl continues to belie her name 
at Daly’s Theatre, which is an old trick of 
hers. The play has never yet lived up to its 
title whenever performed, and although it is 
now generally known that it is to be given at 
Manhattan Beach in the season, there is as great 
a rush to see it as though it were to be shortly 
withdrawn from the local stage. 


The Castle Square Opera Company is giving 
its last week of opera in New York at the 
American Theatre. The full operas were an- 
nounced as I] Trovatore, La Traviata, and Faust. 
La Traviata is to be given to-morrow evening. 
Faust is set down for this evening and Saturday 
matinee. On Saturday evening there are to be 
selections from several operas : Carmen, second 
act ; Martha, third act; Lucia, third act; Il 
Trovatore, fourth act ; selections from La Tar- 
antella. 


The Casino Girl, at the Casino, of which it 
is proclaimed somewhat inaccurately that it is 
the only musical piece in town, is nearing its 
one hundredth representation, the exact date 5 
June. The piece goes on its spectacular way 
after the manner of all the entertainments pro- 
duced at this house. 


As inevitably as a young man’s fancy turns 
Cupidward in the spring, does the amusement 
seeker, at the first indication of warm weather, 
turn himself more frequently than ever in the 
direction of the vaudeville show. Anticipating 
this perennial want, Mr, Proctor recently pos- 
sessed himself of the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
He has, moreover, anticipating the warmer 
season, added a fourth playhouse to his collec- 
tion. This last is situate in 125th St., the 
house being known last season as the Columbus, 
This is to be opened by Mr. Proctor in Septem- 
ber. Meantime, excellent shows are being given 
at the other of his houses. The star attraction 
at the Fifth Avenue is Kathryn Osterman, who 
appears in a little farce, The Editor. Other 
attractions are Rocca, a girl violinist ; Bicknell, 
a modeler in clay; Sata, a juggler, and some 
performing cats and dogs. 


Robert Edsen, a well-known and favorite 
player in metropolitan stock companies, is one 
of the star attractions at Keith’s, where, with 
Ellen Burg, he interprets a little farce, Palmistry. 
The rest of the programme is contributed by 
jugglers, a stock-wire expert, a monologist, 
and a bicyclist. —She Stoops to Conquer is the 
play of the week at the Murray Hill Theatre. 


Adelaide Hermann is at the Pleasure Palace, 
her sleight-of-hand being this time confined to 
Japanese motifs. Her effects are clever and 
prettily spectacular, as she has a number of 
assistants who appear in Japanese costumes. — 
Georgia Gardner and Joseph Maddern appear at 
the Twenty-third Street Proctor’s in The 
Town’s Newest Fad, a vivacious comedy. At this 
house also, La Petite Elsie, billed as the Ameri- 
can Cissie Loftus, is one of the attractions. — 
At the Grand Opera House, Willie Collier is 
giving Mr. Smooth, a farce. 


Madame Butterfly, as arranged by David 
Belasco and played by Blanche Walsh earlier in 
the season at the Herald Square Theatre has 
made such a tremendous hit in London that the 
adapter is being urged to dramatize Miss Cherry 
of Tokio, another of John Luther Long’s charm- 
ing stories. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 353 


Costume in apple-green foulard, figured with 
a small black circle. A cream-white taffeta 
foundation is in four pieces, front gore, 
circular sides, and a circular flounce. The 
tunic of foulard is edged with a banding of cluny 
and batiste insertion, and hangs over a flounce 
of cream-white mousseline, which has straps of 
narrow black velvet ribbon sewed on, ending in 
tiny bows in the mousseline ruche at hem. The 
tight-fitting bodice is covered with tucked 
cream mousseline, banded with black velvet 
ribbon. A bolero of foulard is edged with the 
cluny and batiste insertion, which also finishes 
the elbow sleeves. Small bishop sleeves of 


tucked mousseline are caught in at wrist by a 
cuff of cream taffeta and black velvet ribbon. 
Girdle of cream taffeta. A knot of chiffon, 
edged with narrow cluny and batiste lace, 
fastens bolero at corsage. 


The hat worn with 


this is black tuscan straw. Creamy chiffon is 
drawn round the crown, and with an edging of 
narrowest black velvet ribbon forms a fluffy 
rosette. Under the brim at left side are white 
roses and foliage, and a tiny black velvet bow. 


PAGE 357 


Uprer Lerr.—Widow’s bonnet of tucked 
crépe ; veil of crépe. 

Uprer Ricut.—Widow’s bonnet of crépe, 
trimmed with bows, and points of crépe trimmed 
with crépe bands. Veil of heavy Brussels net, 
with milliners’ folds ot crépe. 

Crentre.—Bonnet of crépe trimmed with 
crépe. Veil of nun’s veiling, embroidered with 
black silk dots and finished with a broad band 
of crépe. 

Lert Centre.—Bonnet of crépe; veil of 
silk nun’s veiling, tucked on the ends. 

Ricut Centre. — Widow’s bonnet of 
folded crépe, with crépe buckle in the front ; 
veil of nun’s veiling bordered with crépe. 

Lower Ficure.— Widow's house cap of 
white folded muslin ; veil of the same, tucked 
on the edges. ‘These caps are worn to a great 
extent by widow’s in England, but are seldom 
worn here, where caps are not the custom or 
fashion, except for women over seventy. 

PAGE 


366 
HATS FROM MILLER 


BEGINNING AT THE Lerr.—Hat of stitched 
whitc silk, trimmed with a white crépe de chine 
scarf, and white fancy feather. 

Mippce Ficure.—White straw hat, brim 
and crown covered with linen; the trimming 
consists of a white grenadine band and an ostrich 
feather pompon. 

Lert Ficure.—Stitched white silk hat; the 
under brim is of colored duck, the trimming is 
a scarf of duck, and a white pelican quill. 


Of ri as aD 


Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE SLAVE 


BY ROBERT HICHENS. HERBERT 8S. STONE AND 


COMPANY 


Lever book ? Undeniably. Agreeable? 
C Never. A book witha moral, though, 
for all its ugly narrative, its unblush- 
ing presentation of detail, and its lapses into 
melodramatic incident. The Slave is a physic- 
ally beautiful present century girl who, beneath 
the veneer of convention is but a barbarian in 
the bedizement stage of development. Her 
mania for personal adornment takes the not 
unusual form of jewel wearing, and those 
interested are referred to the story itself for a 
truly thrilling account of the effect upon char- 
acter and career of an intense innate desire to 
appear in dazzling array. 

The tragedy of character blight is relieved by 
much smart writing and by clever sketches ot the 
types and the conventions to be observed on the 
stage of London social life. Here is a bit of 
portraiture, the subject’’ a young man of the 
period : 

Sir Reuben drove Aubrey down to Epsom on 
Sunday. The weather was fine and hot. There 
was a clear sky. It seemed certain that the 
musicians in the shrubbery would not be rained 
upon, and that the torches borne by the bicyclists 
would burn bravely in a still evening. On the 


.journey down Sir Reuben found his godson even 


more stiff and reticent than usual. He looked 
well in his light suit, with his fresh English 
complexion and thick, smooth hair, and Sir 
Reuben was rather proud of him, and of their 
curious connection. But decidedly the new 
Aubrey was difficult to get on with. His re- 


serve of manner was singularly impenetrable. 


He was perfectly civil. Any desire to be un- 
pleasant was certainly far from him. But he 
was rigid, and looked like an immaculate male 
puppet dressed for a highly conventional country 


life. As they drove along, he examined the 
passers-by calmly with his clear blue eyes, ap- 
parently taking no interest in them as human 
beings, but regarding them simply as the furni- 
ture of the streets stripped of the brown holland 
in honor of the Sabbath. He talked to Sir 
Reuben quietly, with a sort of gentle and sus- 
tained indifference. All subjects seemed alike 
to him, as they seem alike to those half-dead 
men whose minds slumber in bodies proud that 
they are flesh. Yet Aubrey did not convey any 
impression either of sensuality or of sleepiness. 
He was full, apparently, of a cold and attentive 
life, that could watch but could not respond, 
that chose neither to give norto receive. There 
was no summer in him, one would have said, 
no sensation of youth, no desire of anything, 
good or evil. And to-day his invariable con- 
ventionality of manner was slightly accentuated. 
The stamp set upon him by society was more 
clearly marked even than usual. He resembled 
more closely than ever those many Englishmen, 
of whom one would never say they are intelli- 
gent, or bright, or amusing, or thoughtful ; but 
of whom one would say, dismissing them in one 
fully descriptive word—they are thoroughbred. 

Sir Reuben, when he was not attending to 
his spanking piebalds, thought over his conver- 
sation with Lady Rangecliffe. Was this young 
man really so unlike his usual companions ? 
Was he, as his mother declared, imaginative, 
desirous of sympathy, even one of those strange 
and pathetic beings at whom the world smiles, 
calling them dreamers? It seemed unlikely, 
and yet reserve is curiously deceptive. It is like 
one of those maladies that manifest themselves 
in pain remote from the seat of the disease, 
You are aware of a result, but are often far from 
guessing its cause. Sir Reuben shot a giance at 
his companion out of the corner of his eye. 
Aubrey was settling the pin in his narrow tie, 
and gazing indifferently at a row of mean sub- 
urban villas along which they were passing. 
His face wore a weary expression. Sir Reuben 
began to rearrange his ideas, originally put in 
train by the incident in Bond Street, rejecting 
some despite the maternal evidence of Lady 
Rangecliffe. His first conception of the new 
Aubrey returned to him, the conception of a 
youth ground down in the ruthless mill of 
fashionable life, which finds the soul a jewel 
and leaves it a powder, a dust that disperses 
along the winds, 

Of Lady St. Ormyn, a vivacious matron, it is 
announced that she was : 
violently musical, but behaved, as a rule, in a 
most unmusical manner. A would-be wit had 
once described her as a polka played by a brass 
band. The image was not inapt. Very tall, 
with snow-white hair and vivacious eyes, she 
was usually dressed in light colors, and was ex- 
cessively fond of marrons glacés and pink bon- 
nets. She was never alone, and either had a 
lunch-party in her own house or went to one in 
somebody else’s every day of the week when she 
was in London. On Sundays she generally took 
down a party to a summer-house in a pretty 
garden which she possessed not far from Lon- 
don. On these occasions there was music in 
the afternoon, followed by dinner and games on 
the lawn in the evening. ‘The Good Friday 
strains from ‘* Parsifal’’ served as an excellent 
introduction to Kitchen Lancers and bicycle 
races, in which many of the most celebrated 
operatic artists of the day were glad to take part. 


(Continued on page vi) 
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28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK - 


OBESITY 


Hygeia Obesity Tea is a marvellously successful 
remedy for surplus fat. Used for many years in the 
private practice of Drs, Emmet and Helen Dens- 
more, specialists in obesity and chronic diseases, 
many of whose patients were members of prominent 
New York families. Reduces the weight naturally 
and scientifically with positive benefitto the health. 
Trial package, with interesting circulars, 10 cents. 
At all leading druggists. Hygeia Mfg. Co., 18 
West 34th St., N. ¥. 

















































THE KIMBERLY 
GOLF AND OUTING HAT 


| 
| This hat can be converted into 
| six distinct shapes, and is alsoa 
| suitable head-dress for 

| Misses and Children, for Sea- 

shore and Country Wear 

as it is almost indestructible, and 
having no glue in the straw, is not 


affected by rain or moisture. 
$5.00 





Trimmed with Golf Green and 
Red and Polka Dot Flannel, 


With Fancy Foulard Silk, . 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 


MRS. W. SHERBROOKE POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets at reduced figures 
Mail orders promptly attended to 


34 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 











$6.00 | 








i. AK MORRISON & SON 


Importers 


DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT 
For the next two weeks 


we will offer, as an especial attrac- 
tion, a choice line of 


Handsome Foulard Gowns 


at $35.00 


To those interested this will be a rare 
occasion to secure a high-class dress 
at a reasonable price. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 





YOUMANS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 


GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 
WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 


Authorized Agents 
in 
Principal Cities. 


Write for 
Booklet of Styles 





1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 


158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 10g, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 











OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 


FRENCH 





the waist. 


CORSET 


is the most graceful 
creation anywhere on 
display this season. We 
consider it a triumph 
of construction which, 
while it lacks not a 
particle of beauty and 
elegance, yields never- 
theless the highest de- 


gree of comfort to 
wearers. 
We make them of 


Coutille for $5. 0o to 
12,00. 
Silk or Linen Batiste 
from $15.00 to $20.00. 
The very best bone 
ony used. 

e generally make 
these Corsets to order, 
but carry sufficient stock 
to display their qual- 
ity and style. 

VIAU'S 
ABDOMINAL 
CORSETS 
LONG WAISTED, 


‘of special design, made 
’ very short over the hips, 


leaving nothing under 
the belt to prevent cor- 
set from curving in to 


May lace it over the abdomen to 


reduce as much as desired. 


Prices $5.00 and up- 
ward. 

We also make a cor- 
set for deformed 
ladies. By the use of 
a patent spring any 
deformity is overcome 
in any part of the body. 

If one side of the 
body is smaller than 
the other, it can be 
made to appear per- 
fectly straight. 

Promptness and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Send for 
Circular. 


B. VIAU 
69 West 23d 





Street, N. Y. 
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DAINTY GOWN OF FOULARD 
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Minority has ventured a protest against the conversion of the highways of the metropolis into a 
A playground for boys, only to be sneered at by the majority and its mouthpiece, the daily press. 
Nerve tonics, removal, and the cultivation of a spirit of tolerance are among the remedies it is 
suggested that the complainant shall practice upon himself. ‘*What*’ exclaims the champion of law- 
lessness, ‘¢ is an occasional broken window to the happiness and health of scores of ball-playing boys ?”’ 
Carefully do these advocates refrain from admitting that other objects than windows are in danger of 
violent assault by a thrown ball, whose catching is missed. As a matter of fact, citizens peacefully pursu- 
ing their way are not infrequently the unfortunate victims of severe blows on delicate parts of their 
anatomy. A case was that of an elderly man walking down the street of his residence on a recent 
Sunday afternoon. His path lay along that of two ball players, a man and a boy, who were tossing a 
ball back and forth from one sidewalk to another. The man failed to catch on one occasion and the 
ball, flying past him, struck a house behind and rebounded with considerable force, this time hitting 
the passer-by a violent blow in the side of the abdomen. The pain was extreme, but the offending man, 
the lawbreaker, was not in the least concerned in the discomfort of this innocent person. 


Another recent instance is that of a young woman walking along a private residence street, who 
received a sudden and severe blow on the left temple. As she subsequently discovered, her hurt was occa- 
sionéd by an uncaught ball thrown by a child at the top of a very high stoop to one who stood on the 
bottom step. Whatever the ultimate effect of the abdominal blow upon the elderly man or that of the 
head blow to the young girl, even the most ardent advocate of turning the streets into boys’ playgrounds 
must admit that these two victims of lawlessness had justifiable grievances. It is safe to hazard that if 
these sufferers had been the father and the daughter of the editorial upholders of ball playing, the strenuous- 
ness of their advocacy would have undergone abatement. The possibility of personal injury takes on an 
added horror when it is recalled that infants in carriages are sent out into the streets in care of older 
brothers, and sisters, and of nurses. The ball peril is one they are exposed to every day of their lives. 
As a matter of fact, it is an outrage to permit children to turn the highways of a populous city into a 
playground where they can yell, and scream, and ball toss to the extreme of their disturbance-making 
possibilities. The plea that the children have nowhere else to play has nothing to do with justice in the 
matter. Law-abiding, tax-paying adults, who are of more value to the community than all the children 
of a neighborhood put together, are compelled to curb their desires for personal gratification and conform 
their pleasures and their recreations, as well as the serious activities of their lives, to rules that take into 
consideration the comforts and the rights of immediate neighbors and the community at large. He is 
not permitted even to gather a small company together and walk through the street with banners and a 
band, except he submit the matter to the proper authorities. All classes are compelled, and rightly, to 
regard the highways—promenade and driveway—as designed solely for the use of the public, and many are 
the regulations in which private preference or desire is sacrificed for the convenience of the public. Pray, 
why should all other classes be compelled to live up to reasonable rules, but the bars be let down for a 
small minority of only partially civilized human beings who use their immunity to the annoyance and peril 
of law-abiding folk ? 


The only plea advanced is that the boys have no other playgrounds. Whose fault is that? Their 
parents, of course. It does seem as though New York in common with most of the other large American 
cities was now doing more than could reasonably be asked of her in the way of standing between chil- 
dren and the ignorance and indifference of their parents. Intelligent, self-respecting New Yorkers are 
heavily taxed by law, and this they supplement by still other self-taxing, to maintain sixty thousand dependent 
children, in addition tg which they generously support many movements, such as free kindergartens and 
fresh-air funds. Many hundreds of families could live comfortably a little distance from this crowded city, 
but they decline to do so, because they prefer the bustle of a metropolis. They refuse to sacrifice their 
taste for gregariousness for the sake of their children, but you and I must submit to be thumped by hard 
balls, and annoyed by torpedo reports and shrill cries and yells, as we pass along the street, or seek the 
quiet of home for study, or for exacting professional work, or for rest. We are not responsible for the 
children being in the world at all, nor for their environment, yet it is innocent we who are expected to 
pay the piper ! 


How fiercely would the mothers and fathers of the children of the streets resent it if those who pay 
the bills for redundant and defective parentage should attempt to lay restrictions upon their child-begetting. 
What howls would there be about assaults on personal freedom, and how the demagogues and their news- 
paper organs would shriek themselves hoarse over what they would call the infamy of dictating to a parent 
what he should do. Reflect fora moment. Have they upon whom fall the burden of mitigating the 
results of parental ignorance and recklessness no rights? Must they forever unquestionably submit to 
have thrust upon them unprovided-for young, criminal young, defective young, accept the burden, discharge 
it as conscientiously as though it were an obligation, and, in addition to all the tremendous sacrifice of 
time, ability, and substance involved in this service, to further hazard their bodies and their houses as the 
goal of missent or carelessly not-caught balls? Should they also, in a life which makes heavy demands 
on the nervous system, submit to the further strain of discordant shrieks and yells, and the inferno of noise- 
producing inventions? A movement for insistence on the rights of law-abiding, tax-paying adults is in order. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A RACE SOCIALLY OBSERVED — LINCOLN’S 
REMAINS TEN TIMES REMOVED—EDUCA- 
TION FOR WOMEN URGED——-FORESTRY 
NOTE— THE POPULATION OF 
KLONDIKE—SEEN FROM A 
CITY WItNDOW— 

WORKING GIRLS’ SOCIETIES CONFERENCE 


f tes so far as contributing certain facts 


to a problem, at the moment under 

discussion, was the assembling at New 
York, in early May, of a very large audience 
of negroes to listen to an opera company com- 
posed of members of their own race. The 
audience showed a larger proportion of hand- 
some women and pretty girls than is to be 
found in the average white audience at the 
best theatres, and the gowning was every whit 
as fit, modish, and tasteful as that shown at 
fashionable semi-dress evening functions. The 
most conspicuous attribute of the men, as well 
as the women present, was good-breeding. In 
the boxes, matrons, with pretty daughters, did 
the honors of the occasion with a gracious dig- 
nity that many a ‘‘ smart’’ hostess never at- 
tains, and the men who went from box to box 
or made visits on the floor of the house paid 
their court with a simple courtesy very unlike 
the elaborate pomposity usually associated with 
the negro’s attempts at politeness. Among the 
many pretty women, two stood out conspicu- 
ously, because of their distinction of personali- 
ties : one a handsome mulatto woman of about 
thirty, with a beautiful, slender figure, undulated 
up an aisle, trailing after her the skirts of a hand- 
some cloth gown, a few shades darker than her 
skin. The garment was perfectly fitted, and, to 
relieve its monotony of tone, an empiécement 
of Persian panne velvet was snugly fitted over 
the well-shaped neck and shoulders, being 
brought down two inches below the shoulder 
line. The hat, of écru straw, had its turret crown 
strapped at intervals with narrow black velvet, 
and a bunch of loops lying flat on the rim in 
the back. At front and sides, where the hat 
sloped upward, there was an exquisite mass of 
Persian stuff color crushed into bows. The 
wearer and her costume were made an ex- 
quisite study in Oriental coloring. 

* 
** 

Another and simpler effect was produced 
by a handsome young girl, whose costume 
of black net, elaborately embroidered with jet 
paillettes, was made over a sleeveless low- 
cut bodice of black silk, the net alone covering 
neck and arms; a crush stock of turquoise- 
blue panne velvet being the only bit of color. 
The effect of the girl’s beautifully toned skin 
showing through the net was such as to delight 
the eye of an artist, and as she had luminious, 
large, dark eyes, a well-shaped, straight nose, 
and an oval face, it can be readily imagined 
that she was a striking figure. 

A fashionably dressed, well-bred audience, 
such as this one, does much to correct mis- 
conceptions as to the capabilities of the negro, 
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almost as much as do commencement exercises 
at Tuskegee. 
* 
** 

A somewhat startling fact in regard to the 
remains of Abraham Lincoln is that the casket 
containing them has been removed no less than 
ten times, since it was first placed in the Oak 
Ridge Cemetery at Springfield, Ill., in 1865. 
Fear of vandalism was the cause of these fre- 
quent shiftings about. The cost of the new 
monument to be erected has been met by the 
Legislature, the neat sum of $100,000 being 
voted for the purpose. 

+ # 

At the very well-attended anniversary of the 
Hampton Institute, a striking address was made 
by the Rev. Mr. McIver, of North Carolina, 
in which that public-spirited man again pre- 
sented the idea that he had already forcibly 
urged on the attention of the community that 
the education of woman is the supremest ques- 
tion of the hour. Especially does he hold that 
the race and other problems peculiar to the 
South will be quickest and best solved by the 
education of the women of the South. 

* 

Good news is it in this age, when tree-up- 
rooting and tree-leveling seem to be a mania 
with him who puts up a den in the wilderness 
or in the mountain park, and him also who 
poses as a public official, that the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Commission has purchased one hun- 
dred thousand acres of land between the Sus- 
quehanna and Delaware rivers, which will be 
reforested as speedily as possible. The com- 
mission has also options on sixty thousand more 
acres. At last, if slowly, the American ap- 
pears to be awakening to the seriousness of tree 
demolition. Would that he had gained some 
intelligence on the subject before he permitted 
the ruthless destruction of trees in the River- 
side Park of sixteen years ago. This is only 
one of myriad instances of the crass ignorance 
and discreditable indifference of the American in 
regard to a matter which concerns him vitally. 

* 

The census of the Klondike shows the pop- 
ulation of Dawson is 5,044, and that of the 
Klondike to be 3,397. There are in this ter- 
ritory 5,539 citizens of the United States, and 
2,767 British subjects. From the amount of 
space given to this region, by the press it might 
be infered that it contains a population greater 
than that of the United States. The magic 
power of gold! 

~ 
x * 

A five-minutes’ look from the window of a 
city house on to an empty street showed this 
bit of life’s panorama. Along hurriedly 
came a poorly dressed woman, weeping; a 
moment later two youths of the genus 
‘*tough’’ lounged against the railing of an 
apartment house and listened to the discordant 
notes of an organ. Soon tiring, the twain 
swaggered toward the avenue, one displaying a 
half-torn sole of a shoe, and the other holding up 
his arm to show a rent in his coat underneath. 
As this pair of typical loafers drifted along 
they passed a stoop down which a prosperous- 
looking, elderly man was laboriously making 
his way—a victim of rheumatism, apparently. 
Then her piqué skirts, cape, and tiny bon- 
net, made dazzling white by the brilliant 
morning sun, there hove in sight a maid of 
perhaps two years, walking alone, her black- 
robed mother keeping watch over her from a 
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distance of two feet. The only bit of human 
sunshine was this tiny maid in white. 
7 
* * 

At the sixteenth annual conference of the 
Working Girls’ Societies, celebrated about a 
fortnight ago, Miss Dodge, the secretary, gave 
some interesting statistics as to the growth and 
the present status of these helpful associations. 
The membership reaches to nearly two thou- 
sand, and the finances of all the clubs are said 
to be in a satisfactory condition. Two note- 
worthy addresses were made one, by a Catholic 
priest, the Rev. A. P. Doyle, and the other by 
the Rev. Leighton Williams, a Baptist clergy- 
man. The former addressed this audience of 
girls, as though they were enlightened members 
of the commonwealth, interested in public 
questions. The topics he touched upon were : 
the concentration of the wealth in the possession 
of the few ; the problems of labor and capital 
that clamored for solution ; the tendency of 
population toward the cities. The Protestant 
clergyman, who took for his subject, Wom- 
an’s Work and Woman’s Place in the Com- 
monwealth, proclaimed that there was nolonger 
a woman’s sphere, but that now woman was 
taking her place in the sphere of the common- 
wealth. Not a word about marriage, or chil- 
dren, or the duty of woman to remain chained to 
the hearthstone. Imagine talking to girls about 
public questions as though they were young 
men, and especially think of clergymen, those 
conservative folk omitting the, traditional sub- 
jects! The world moves, or the race of wom- 
en is going to the dogs, according as one views 
these addresses from the standpoint of progress 
or that of tradition. 


AT THE CAPTAIN’S GRAVE 
BY EMILY RANDALL 


Artha Cop had gone through another 
bad night. This made five within 
three weeks, she reflected sadly, as 

she sat up in bed and smoothed out her night- 
cap-strings. And she had been so careful 
about her eatin’, too! Not a doughnut nor 
a flapjack had she fried for more thana fortnight, 
nor even had she ventured to eat her favorite 
hot Johnny-cake ; and she had let the last two 
bean days go by. No, it could not be the 
food that had given her such worrisome dreams. 
Strange, too, it should always be the same old 
soldierly form that troubled her slumbers. She 
shivered as she recalled how plainly she had 
heard his wooden leg stumping across the floor 
to her bedside last night, and heard the measured 
tones of his voice pronouncing those very last 
words he had spoken to her before he died : 
‘¢Marthy Cop, I shall never rest easy in my 
grave till you make it up with Sim.”” 

Now Martha had always pooh-poohed all 
superstitious nonsense ; but this morning, as 
she moved about, making her neat, spinsterly 
toilet, in spite of all the flood of May sunshine 
that streamed into the little New England 
farmhouse, there was an uneasy, sidelong look 
in her eyes, and twice she shied at her own 
shadow. In very low spirits, indeed, she took 
up the dough-dish and went out to feed her 
chickens. 

They were all gathered about the door, and 
clamoring loudly for their breakfast. There 
were the two early broods, just arrived at the- 
ungraceful age of pin-feathers and incipient 
crowing ; and the white hen's chickens, their 


(Continued on page 358) 
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only sign of maturity a quarter inch or so of 
tail, which, serving as a sort of rudder, gave a 
quaint and hen-like dignity to their move- 
ments ; and there was the belated brood of the 
hen that stole her nest, thirteen tiny balls of 
yellow down blown about by the morning 
breeze. 

It was a goodly sight ; but Martha’s spirits 
were very low, and they were to be still further 
reduced by a new arrival. The speckled hen, 
that had been sittmg so long in defiance of 
Martha's skill in ‘‘ breaking up,’’ attracted by 
the sounds of festivity outside, came running 
from the barn, ruffling her plumage aggressively, 
and fiercely clucking to the prospective brood 
she was resolved on hatching in spite of such 
obstacles as Martha's disapproval and the ab- 
sence of eggs. It was the first time in all 
Martha's experience that she had found herself 
unequal to the emergency of a ‘¢ settin’ hen.”’ 
A strange feeling of incompetency had of late 
been gaining possession of her, and this morn- 
ing, at sight of her feathered adversary, the last 
bulwark of her courage gave way, and setting 
down the dough-dish as the signal of her un- 
conditional surrender,which the enemy promptly 
accepted, she retreated into the house. 

She sat down dejectedly by the window. 
Just over the brow of the hill were visible the 
tops of the white stones in the village burying- 
ground. One of them had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for her—the one that stuod sentinel where 
years ago they had laid the old Captain to rest. 
To rest? Martha thought again, with a little 
nervous chill, of those dreaded nocturnal visita- 
tions. She gazed imploringly toward his 
grave. ‘*If he could only be induced to stay 
there!” she thought miserably. 

Just then some people, laden with flowers, 
passed the house and proceeded up the hill. 
Martha looked at them. Sure enough! It 
was Decoration Day! She had not thought 
of that before. Suddenly an idea struck her. 
She started up, then sat down again muttering 
‘¢ pooh ! nonsense!’ But the case was des- 
perate ; and five minutes later she was creep- 
ing stealthily out of the back door, attired in 
her Sunday bonnet and shawl. 

She stood in the field behind the house and 
looked about for a ‘*bokay.”’ (The little 
front yard, originally intended for flowers, 
having a rich, angle-wormy soil, had been de- 
voted by the thrifty Martha to more practical 
cucumbers, pole-beans and early rose pota- 
toes.) In the field behind the house there 
were just grass and dandelions. Martha 
looked at the smart yellow blossoms. The 
very thing, she thought. They had a wide- 
awake, practical look she liked. There was 
no romantic nonsense about dandelions, and 
they furnished her with greens. She gathered 
a large bunch of them and wended her way 
with her peace-offering to the old soldier’s 
grave. 

There were several persons in the grave- 
yard, each group or solitary decorator mark- 
ing the spot where some brave defender of his 
country slept. Martha glanced at them sheep- 
ishly, and held the flowers concealed in the 
folds of her skirt ; but finding that no one 
noticed her, she took courage, and kneeling 
down began poking, with her long fore- 
finger, a row of holes in which to place the 
dandelions, along the middle of the grave. 

The sun shone down on Martha Cop ; and 
its genial warmth, or her novel occupation, or 
something, induced a state of mind more like 
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day-dreaming than Martha had ever been 
guilty of before in her whole life. In fancy 
she went back to that bright summer day 
when Sim and she had quarreled. Again she 
was sitting on the stoop of the little cottage, 
shelling beans and watching Sim's tall figure 
as it strolled up the road toward her. He was 
whistling softly and he wore a marguerite in 
his buttonhole. He greeted her with a care- 
less ‘good mornin’, Marthy,”’ and sitting 
down on the steps, continued whistling. 
There was an air of shiftlessness about him 
that morning that nettled Martha ; and casting 
about her for a “bone to pick’ with him, 
she espied the marguerite and began severely : 
‘Simeon Stackpole, you take that ‘ white- 
weed” right out of your buttonhole and throw 
it into that pan of bean-pods,” 

Sim paid no attention and went on whistling. 

«¢ Are you goin’ to do as I tell you?’ 

«*No, Marthy.”” 

‘« Then you can go’’—pointing witha lanky 
pod in the direction of his home. 

Sim stopped whistling then, and asked 
soberly, ‘«‘ Do you mean that, Marthy?’”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I mean jest that. I ain’t goin’ to 
have no fops comin’ courtin’ me.”” 

Sim looked at her helplessly, and a troubled 
flush rose to his face. Then he said quietly, 
‘* So be it, Marthy,” and getting up, he walked 
slowly away without looking back. 

Afterward the old Captain had said to her : 
‘« Marthy, you hadn’t ought to let anything 
come between you and Sim. He means all 
right and thinks a heap of you. It’s queer 
about these soft sort of folks like Sim ; they'll 
do anything for you if you coax ’em a little, 
but if a whole regiment tried to drive "em they 
wouldn’t budge. It kinder seems as though 
they can’t. It’s the way they're made, I sup- 
pose. Now you and Sim are jest cut out for 
each other. You are smart and have got a 
heap of faculty, and Sim ain’t. I always 
thought he’d have made a poet or an artist or 
somethin’ if he’d had advantages, but about 
business and the like he ain't got no faculty. 
He seems so kinder dreamy and helpless. He’s 
a heap like his mother was, Sim is."’ And the 
old Captain sighed gently and fell to thinking. 
He had never referred to the subject again until 
that night Martha sat up with him just before 
he died, when he had spoken those haunting 
words : ** Marthy Cop, I sha’n’t never rest easy 
in my grave till you make it up with Sim.”” 

Martha had been civil enough to Sim at the 
funeral, and in her heart had felt really sorry 
for him; but no word of truce had been 
spoken. Soon after, Sim had gone away, and 
Martha had seen him no more. She would 
have been glad to know how it fared with him ; 
but rumor pronounced him a ‘rolling stone” 
and could never locate him. 


Martha had placed all the dandelions but 
one on the grave. That one she twirled in 
her fingers. She hated to finish her task, tor 
then she would go home, and there was a 
dreariness in the thought of her home which she 
had never felt before. Besides, this grave 
seemed like a link between her and Sim, and 
her reverie had created a soft spot in her heart 
for her old admirer. Then she had been 
routed by the speckled hen, and could better 
understand and sympathize with Sim’s weak- 
nesses. 

«¢ Excuse me, Marm, but is this—er—Cap’n 
Stackpole is buried here, ain't he ?’’ faltered 
a man’s voice close beside her. 
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Martha bristled. «* That’s what it says on 
the gravestone,” pointing fiercely with the 
dandelion stem without looking at her ques- 
tioner, and scrambling to her feet. But he 
did not look at the gravestone. His gaze was 
riveted upon her; and feeling herself so observ- 
ed, she turned and faced ‘him defiantly. She 
started back and stared at him. ' 

‘«« Be you Simeon Stackpole ?*’ 

‘¢ Be you Marthy Cop?”’ 

The two stood spellbound. Finally Sim 
spoke : 

‘<It was kind of a bad piece of business, 
Marthy—that fallin’ out we had about the 
whiteweed.’’ 

‘¢ Well, you ought to have had better sense,”” 
Martha began, but Sim interrupted her with a 
quiet gesture. 

‘« Marthy, it ain’t no use to try to quarrel 
with me now. ‘That was a long while ago, 
and it seemed different then. It’s a good deal 
like them mountains ( pointing to the faint out- 
line of the distant hills): if we was near to ‘em 
they'd look rough and big enough, but from 
here they seem kinder soft and romantic-like ; 
and what come between us don’t seem to 
amount to much looked at fifteen year away ; 
and when I get to thinkin’ about it, it kinder 
seems as though I liked you better for your 
pluck.”’ 

‘<It was an awful little thing, Sim, and a 
good spell ago, too.”’ 

«« Fifteen year come the third of August, 
Marthy.”’ 

‘««Where have you been, Sim?’ asked 
Martha suddenly. 

Sim made a sweeping gesture—‘ All 
around.”” 

«¢ What you been doin’? 

‘¢Not much. I never shall do much; it 
ain’t in me.”’ 

There was a tone of sadness in Sim’s voice 
that touched Martha, as also his weary look 
and the neglected appearance of his clothing. 
One knee was covered with a patch which she 
felt sure he had sewn on himself, so clumsily 
was it done. One of the buttons had been 
pulled off his coat, leaving two coarse thread 
ends sticking out ; and those tiny, string arms, 
reaching out straight from Sim’s heart toward 
Martha, plead his cause more eloquently than 
any words he could have spoken. 

‘¢T put up at Whitton’s Corner last night,” 
Sim went on, ‘‘ but I couldn’t sleep any. I 
ain't been so near home for a good spell, 
Marthy. I got up before light ; and just as soon 
as I heard anybody stirrin’, so I could settle up 
for my room, I started afoot 

“Simeon Stackpole, do you mean to tell 
me you've walked all the way from Whitton’s 
Corner this morning without any breakfast ?*’ 

Sim’s silence gave consent; and Martha’s 
new-fledged fancy flew home in a twinkling 
and spread there a banquet fit for a king, the 
crowning glory of which was the speckled hen, 
effectually broken up in a savory fricassee. 

‘‘ Yes, bein’ as "twas Decoration Day, I 
thought I'd come and fix up father’s grave a 
little.” Here he drew from his pocket a small 
copy of the Stars and Stripes, and, unrolling 
it, stooped and stuck its staff tenderly in the 
turf at the head of the grave. ‘* And after 
that I thought—maybe ia 

Sim hesitated, at a loss. He had risen; and 
stood looking appealingly at Martha. For the 

first time in her whole life Martha Cop found 
her eyes forced down by the tender gaze of a 
man, while a flush of maidenly sensibility suf- 
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fused her face. She twirled the dandelion 
nervously in her fingers. The silence weighed. 
Finally, as by an inspiration, she raised her 
eyes as far as the lapel of Sim’s coat, and step- 
ing up to him, fixed the dandelion with its long 
stem awkwardly in his buttonhole. Sim looked 
down at her lovingly : 

«« Ts it all right now, Marthy?” 

‘<< It’s all right, Sim—but come, it’s nigh on 
to noon, and you must be hungry.” Sim laid 
his hand gently on her shoulder, and said with 
deeper meaning : 

‘¢ Yes, it’s nigh on to noon, Marthy, and 
we're both hungry.’’ Those words struck 
home; and the eyes that met his now fearlessly 
grew soft with tears. Sim gazed down at her 
fondly ; and no beauteous maid in the pristine 
glory of her loveliness ever looked more fair to 
her adorer than did this hostile old sweetheart 
at that moment to poor Simeon. His hand fell 
from her shoulder to where hers hung by her 
side, and closed warmly over it ; and so, hand 
in hand, like two loving children, they walked 
down the sunlit path, homeward. 

And on the grave the dandelions nodded 
their bright little heads approvingly toward the 
sod, beneath which the old soldier rests easy 
evermore. 











PETTICOATS AT FIFTY AND EIGHTY DOLLARS 
-—NOUVEAU ART JEWELRY BY LALIOQUE— 
CHAMOIS TINTS SUPERSEDE WHITE FOR 


DRESS-GLOVES — MODISH VEILINGS — SAGE- 


GREEN TAFFETA REDINGOTE 


New outfit of lingerie for summer wear, 
leads us into all the exquisite maneuver- 
ings of lace and lawns that it is possible 

to conceive. Some new ideas present them- 
selves, such as having the tops of chemises 
to waist-line of lace alone, in all-over or joined 
rows of entredeux. Nightrobes are décolleté 
a demi, with fichu and bolero attachments, 
besides being girdled in at the waist with a soft, 
filmy mull, batiste, or linen—lawn lace trim- 
med scarf. Both chemises and nightrobes 
are trimmed around the bottom to match the 
upper trimming of laces, needlework, or what 
not. Fine tucks, fine gauging, and diminutive 
puffing are the accompaniment to all this in- 
time finery, while the finishing touches lie in 
lovely ribbon-bows. 


NEED OF SPECIAL CORSETS——-PETTICOATS 


As for the variety of designs, it is impossible 
to do more than hint at their beauty and per- 
fection ; the only fault, if fault it be, is their 
increasing intricacy. Corsets have grown be- 
witchingly pretty, none more so than those made 
of satin or figured ribbons. Corset silks in 
delicate flower designs all appeal to suites to 
match, in which only a few may indulge. 
Every occasion in our modern lives has its 
corset. If we cannot purchase, and the fastid- 
ious seldom do, we order for this and for 
that. For morning negligee or afternoon tea- 
gown, there are two kinds of waistbands, which 
aim to support the figure, but at the same time 
give it rest and freedom. For a very slender 
woman, a corselet is the thing, while those who 
are robust must choose according to the par- 
ticular concentration of flesh needing support. 
One may select a short corset for bust support, 
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well fitted across the back and sloping down 
frontward, where it fastens and gives the desired 
figure line. Others require their hips well 
girded in. They must order a short corset 
fitting below the bust, one which will have the 
same encasing of hips, the same preserving of 
the waistline in every respect, as their larger 
full-size corsets give. 

Elaborate and beautiful are the bolero corset 
covers of lace and ribbons, or lace and em- 
broidery, lace and tucks, or narrow puffs of 
lawn. Long petticoats of French lawn are 
now so covered with intricate lace and lawn 
work, so flare with lace or lawn flounces, or 
both, that they are once more the smart thing 
to wear. We are beginning to realize what 
an added expense they are to be counted upon 
in our lingerie bills. They run up into gown 
prices ; are $50 to $80 and over, that being 
the cost of the very pretty ones. Some of us 
who are always to the fore in all modishness, 
but have a limit to our dress money, might 
well imitate thrifty élégantes across the water, 
who order a few white silk or satin skirts, or 
have their maids make them out of passé ball- 
gowns, and fasten to them a deep lace and 
lawn flounce exquisitely designed. The silk 
skirts can be sent to the cleaners when it is 
necessary, and the flounces ‘‘done up”’ for 
half the price of an entire skirt, no small sav- 
ing, as every women knows the great expense 
attending the ‘‘ doing up” of all this sort of 
lace finery. Another advantage to French 
women, rather than to an American at home, 
is the saving of trunk room and the reduction 
of her luggage en voyage. 


BELT AND NECK GEMS 


In order to keep up with the caprices of 
modish jewelry for daily wear, we must pay 
more attention to those enchanting ornaments 
in gold called ‘‘ nouveau art,’’ or new art, by 
the gifted artist Lalique. Not only is the gold 
marvelously colored, but the harmony is kept 
up with the insetting of jewels of every variety 
here and there. These gems are found in 
ribbon and velvet slides, in plaques and buckles 
for belts, in lovely buttons of all sizes, still as 
much in vogue as ever, the small ones especially, 
in brooches for every purpose—for laces, for 
our collarbands, back and front, etc., all 
of which give a modern smartness to our ap- 
pearance, quite captivating. 

White kid gloves are giving place in full 
dress to the palest of chamois tints, so pale that 
it can only be likened to one of the pastel 
chalks. Wash-leather forenoon gloves are still 
in vogue, both in white and a light-yellow tan, 
quite the same as those we have worn before. 
The middle-tone gray glove, familiar for sev- 
eral seasons, is the most serviceable choice we 
can make. In general, when buying kid 
gloves for day wear when going in and out of 
town, middle-tan shades are the favorites. 
Gowns and hats of every description go well 
with them, which is the desirable point in their 
modishness. 


DOTTED TISSUE VEILING VERY BECOMING 


Among the fancy veilings are white lisse and 
chiffon, with a flat black lace bordering in fin- 
ished edges. Dotted black veils have a more 
regular surface, the size of dots worn by well- 
dressed women not being conspicuously large. 
White nets, finely.dotted with both white and 
black, or with all white, or with all black, 
look very well on flower-trimmed hats. Dotted 
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tissue veilings are the most becoming for shade 
veils or for protecting the complexion. White 
lace veils should be worn with discretion. 
They look their best on carriage hats in park 
driving. 


PRETTY MODEL FOR LONG CLOAK 


Silk redingotes are chic carriage affairs, too, 
which some women can wear with consummate 
grace, while others would simply be deformed 
by them. To be tall and willowy, we know, 
is the essential in most of the present smartness, 
but a pretty and graceful woman, short or tall, 
can carry off a redingote toa charm. A very 
smart one, in light sage-green taffeta, has a 
bodice laid in folds, stitched on one side only, 
the bodice made like a jacket in its spring over 
the hips, the folds continued to the very bot- 
tom of it. The front is open, the plaits 
slightly curving upward, while in the back the 
plaits or folds meet in the middle, with a ten- 
dency to an upward lift. A full, gathered 
skirt is attached to the bottom of this basque, 
the opening maintained down its front also, so 
that, from the neck to the foot of the skirt in 
front, is filled in with a pliss¢ of black mous- 
seline de soie, over pale yellow luisine. The 
bottom of this skirt has folds of taffeta for its 
bordering. On each front of the bodice a barb 
of black chantilly, which tapers down to the 
waist line, accents the length of the bodice, and is 
caught at the bottom by two yellow choux of 
the glossy, soft silk. The collarband is of 
yellow silk, with black mousseline folds and 
gold lace laid over. There are long sleeves of 
taffeta, having four folds, well fitted at the 
top, with deep-yellow silk cuffs, covered with 
black mousseline plissé, and a row of gold- 
lace buttons over the outside seam. A match 
green silk straw toque is trimmed with black 
roses, with yellow centres. Yellow silk para- 
sol, with tucked and hemstitched border. An 
oval crystal mount to stick is set in a deep 


band of gold. 


GLIMPSES 
AT— 


The Beasley-Delafield wedding, the bride 
wore a white satin gown, with bodice inset 
with transparent lace, and long, transparent 
lace sleeves. Exceedingly lovely was she, and 
most becomingly arrayed, with veil of Maline, 
well posed on the daintiest of blond heads. 


Six— 


In number were her bridesmaids, dressed in 
white, tucked gowns, over white silk, with a 
chou of pale-blue taffeta on the left of bodices. 
Hats of yellow lace-straw, trimmed with half- 
length white ostrich feathers, and crown-scarf- 
ings of white tulle. The bridesmaids carried 
enormous bouquets of white lilacs, tied with 
white ribbons. The maid of honor carried an 
equally large bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley. 
Her gown was of white mousseline de soie, 
trimmed with lace. White aigrette coiffure. 


‘THAT— 


The prettiest silk hose come in solid colors, 
to match every shade of gown fabric, and have 
the finest open lace work woven up two-thirds 
of the length of the leg, as well as down to 
the toe. Next in beauty, are the fine sheer 
lisle thread hose in plain colors, woven in lace 
open-work also. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
amped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


DUST COATS OF HIGH DEGREE — FICHU ILLUS- 


TRATED—-EARRINGS THAT REQUIRE NO 


EAR-PIERCING——GREEK SCARFS——LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS WITH TUCKED 
BORDERS——FOOTING——INEX- 


PENSIVE SHIRT WAISTS 


—\He shops are full of interest ; even the 
tardy importations have now arrived 
and are on exhibition, giving a final 

blaze of glory before the smart world takes her- 
self to parts unknown. The linen dust- and 
traveling-coats that I have spoken of before, are 
deserving of attention. The handsomer ones 
from the famous ateliers, made of linen and cot- 
ton, range in price with costly silks and satins, 


bell, with turned-over stitched cuffs, the shape 
that men have worn on their overcoats all win- 
ter. A high flare collar of appliqué is caught 
in front with pretty ends of tan chiffon, edged 
with plaited frills. Price of this coat, $165. 

The fichu in the illustration is one of the 
prettiest novelties to be found ; it may be added 
to almost any frock with good effect. It is of 
soft écru net all-over lace, covered with dots, 
and the frill matches. About the neck in the 
back, and dividing the back into short panels, 
are heavy insertions. In front, a large rosette 
is caught Marie Antoinette fashion, its long 
ends falling far below the waist. 

The chain shown in the sketch isa beautiful 
piece of workmanship in either platinum, gold, 
or silver ; the stones are the handsomest rhine- 
stones, used without backing, or called cut crys- 
tal, and are simply girted about with a tiny band 
of the platinum or whatever it may be. The 
length of these chains is fifty-eight inches. In 
platinum, the price is $150, in gold from $90 
up, and if set in silver from $40 up. 

The sunburst in the sketch is also very beau- 
tiful in workmanship and design. The setting 


a larger pearl, also set in gold prongs, and with 
small gold links between. Price, $30 a pair— 
of course, the gold used is eighteen carat. A large 
oblong matrix scarfpin simply bordered with 
gold, is handsome, and it would make a good 
present to give ushers, as it is out of the or- 
dinary. Price, $12. Small ones may be bought 
for less. Beautiful rhinestone hearts for brooches 
or lockets that have a place in the back for a 
miniature, cost from $25, and are a clever imi- 
tation, as the miniature covers the backing. 
The sketch shows one with a ruby in the cen- 
tre. Some of those that are largest and hand- 
somest, cost $100. 

An inexpensive string of pearls has an odd 
shaped pendant set with rhinestones; it can 
be bought for $12. In a delicious, beautiful 
tint of pale blue, a string of onyx beads costs 
$15. They look exactly like round turquoises 
strung together. A new pin or belt slide that 
is in the same tint of blue has a rim of gold in 
which the large, flat stone is set; it is the 
acme of good taste and smartness. Fancy these 
pretty knickknacks with a sheer white or- 
gandie ; could anything be prettier? The larger 


rings range from $20 up, either with or with- 
out the little rhinestones at the top. For the 
price just mentioned very nice sized pearls may 
be had that are not at all exaggerated, and they 
show a beautiful lustre exactly like the real. 
Black or pink pearls may be made in the same 
way if ordered, and the blue onyx beads such as 
I described are lovely treated in this manner, 
and they are not so expensive as the pearls. 

The illustration gives a serpent girdle and 
bracelet in silver-gilt, loosely braided and so 
flexible that it easily bends, and twists, and adapts 
itself to any number of curves. The head of 
the serpent is beautifully made ; a large rhinestone 
is sunk in the top and small rubies act as eyes. 
The girdle is only $15, and the bracelet less. As a 
girdle to some soft negligee it would be very 
fetching. A simple and smart brooch is made 
in the shape of a wishbone, the natural size, and 
set with rhinestones. Price, $10. ust 
such a pin as is needed with thin frocks and 
summer laces. Another nice little pin is made in 
the shape of a crown; turquoises are at the 
base, and the} other part is of rhinestones. 
Price, $9. 





and are treated with priceless laces and appliqué, 
and masses of chiffon frills that make them ap- 
propriate for the most dressy functions. These 
would, however, scarcely be classed as dust-, or 
traveling-coats, and the linen is so heavy and 
handsome that it much resembles that silk- 
corded material, only the style lies in the fact 
that it is not generally in such a garment, while 
satin is used as a lining, or else that pale burnt- 
biscuit tint. Such coats reach the bottom of 
the gown in front, and are curved shorter in 
the back. The model I have reference to has 
an appliqué lined with black chiffon, which 
shows through the open parts of the appliqué, 
and, as you can imagine, it is most effective 
with the tan shades of cotton. The sleeves are 


is of solid eighteen-carat gold, and the stones 
defy detection, they are so real in effect. Such 
a piece costs $200. If the stones were real, it 
would be worth as many thousands. A smaller 
size can be bought for from $35 up. 

The gold sachet-box seen in the illustration 
is a new and smart idea, and it makes a 
pretty present for a dainty woman. Price, $20. 
It may be had either studded with stones or in 
the du!l gold, with red-gold top which lifts up, 
and is covered with martele work (a woman’s 
head surrounded with wide-open poppies ). Some 
of this pretty jewelry is acceptable for men, too, 
when it takes the form of odd scarfpins or 
studs, such as a pearl set in gold prongs, $5 
each. Then the cuff links to go with these are 
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size pin just described costs $15. Pretty is a 
large beetle showing rhinestones and emeralds, 
with rubies for eyes, set in gold, like the sketch. 
This would be attractive pin for an odd one. 
Price $75. 

Now that earrings have been revived by the 
smart set it has become a bothersome problem 
how to wear them and preserve one’s ears from 
the necessary savage pierce. This has been 
solved by a clever arrangement of screws. The 
pearl goes on top of the ear lobe just as if it 
were attached to a regular screw, but instead 
there is a flat gold piece that comes up against 
the under part of the ear and it can be screwed 
snugly enough to secure thé earring and pre- 
vent its falling out. The prices of such ear- 


Now that elbow-sleeves are worn so much, 
bracelets will regain their popularity ; the sketch 
shows a pretty rhinestone circle that can be 
bought for $15. 

Jeweled fans like the sketch are lovely, when 
made of silk gauze inlet and appliquéd with 
duchesse or renaissance lace. The sticks of 
mother-of-pearl have a gold filigree on the out- 
side stick, studded with jewels. It would be use- 
less to give the price of these, as so much depends 
upon the quality of material, and they can be 
ordered accordingly. The other fan in the 
sketch is of black tulle over real shell sticks. 
A beautiful lace appliqué in large flower design 
is spangled with silver paillettes. 

Those very shallow crescents are known as 
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harvest moons, and in rhinestones set in silver, 
they can be bought for from $4 upto $15, accord- 
ing to size ; set in gold, they range from $25 
to $75. 

Soft drapery, known as ‘Greek scarfs,’ 
and made of crépe de chine, in all the soft 
pastel colorings, can be bought for $12.50 a 
scarf. This is a revival of the Empire period, 
when my lady’s cachemire and gauze scarf 
formed an important detail to her costume. It 
has always been a graceful, pretty fashion, and 
I am glad that it has been revived. 

A new and pretty handkerchief is made of 
sheer linen, with two or three tiny tucks about 
the edge ; other varieties have a tuck about an 
inch from the narrow hem, just as a border 
would be. There is a very sheer handkerchief 
that is remarkably pretty, and it can be bought for 
25 cents. It has a tiny colored cord about the 
edge, apparently whipped on with white linen 
thread, and in one corner is a colored disk the 
shade of the cord, and on that is an embroidered 
initial with an embroidered wreath above. 
Dainty handkerchiefs can be made at home by 
buying the finest Irish linen, a very pretty qual- 
ity of which costs $4. A yard will make a 
good many handkerchiefs, as they must be 
small. Round the corners, roll them, then whip 
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on a flounce of footing. And, apropos of foot- 
ing, I want to tell you that to trim lingerie 
there is nothing so pretty as footing. It is in- 
expensive, and it can be had in a number of 
different widths, and, inlet as insertion between 
sheer materials, it makes the loveliest ruffles 
imaginable, and to a woman who really cares 
for good lace and cannot afford the extravagance 
of real, it is infinitely to be preferred to cheap 
imitation, because it is just what it looks to be, 
and it is always fine and dainty. Ina trousseau 
just finished for a June bride, which I saw at 
the shop, most of her garments were trimmed 
with footing, and one petticoat is so lovely I 
must tell you of it. There are five or six little 
flounces on the bottom, each edged with foot- 
ing, making a soft swirl about the feet ; then, 
above that, and reaching to almost the knees, 
is a deep flounce, cut in Van Dyke points ; 
each point has a double row of footing, used as 
insertion, and joined with a lace beading. Out- 
lining the whole is a flounce of very deep foot- 
ing, also joined with the beading. At the top 
of this flounce is a wide embroidery beading, 
through which pale-pink ribbon is run. Such 
a skirt costs about $14, and is a relief from the 
many imitation laces that appear in the cheap, 
as well as in the finer, lingerie. 

A trimming has just been put upon the 
market that promises to look smart on écru 
lace or net frocks. ‘The foundation is black 
silk net and over that some varieties show ser- 
pentine and other straight bands of cluny ; at 
either edge is a row of sequins, and between, 
sequins are sprinkled. Price of the inch and a 
half width, $1.75 a yard. The large designs 
that can be used as bandings or cut apart and 
applied as an appliqué, cost $3.75 a yard. A 
beautiful bolero or collar effect can be bought 
for $13.75. It would make any frock hand- 
some. 

A nice, fine cambric petticoat that will be 
a good foundation under thin summer skirts 
without lining, has a deep flounce to the knees, 
of lawn inlet with point de Paris insertions and 
1 flounce of the lace at the bottom; price 
$3.75. 

For $3.25 a good skirt made of the 
same material has two deep flounces of ham- 
burg and tuckings ; such skirts will save your 
dainty thinner ones and at the same time make 
a good appearance. Even some of the cheaper 


petticoats are very pretty, such as a cambric 
skirt with hamburg flounce and insertion edg- 
ing and a deep cambric ruffle ; price only $1.50. 

Pretty corset covers, inlet with torchon lace 
and made of nainsook, have a hamburg beading, 
through which ribbon is run to draw it in tight 


at the waist. About the decolletage torchon 
edge and lace beading are very dainty. © Price, 
$2.50. Trimmed with valenciennes lace and 
insertion a corset cover of nainsook, that 
gathers at the waist with a ribbon, can be 
bought for $1.83. Across the front are two 
rows of insertion, each run between with baby 
ribbon through lace beading and tied in a bow. 
This cover would make a good showing beneath 
a sheer shirt waist. One of those exquisitely 
dainty sheer white shirt waists, tucked and 
inlet with valenciennes insertion, can be bought 
for $7.95. The cuffs are flare and edged with 
lace, and a soft stock or ribbon finishes the 
neck. White dimity shirt waists that are very 
nice for morning wear can be bought for 95 
cents. The fronts are slightly gathered at 
either side the front plait, and the back is laid 
in box-plaits; five pearl buttons finish the 
front. Another cheap shirt is made of white 
lawn, hemititched in front and box-plaited in 
the back. Price, 93 cents; the collar and 
cuffs are stiff. 

The inexpensive skirts to wear with shirt are 
bought by every woman who has an idea of 
economy, no matter how many tailor-suits she 
may possess. In either black or navy-blue 
serge, a good model in walking-skirt length, 
can be bought for $18.50. At the bottom 
two shaped flounces are each bound with satin 
ribbon, and meet in the front. The back is 
finished with a box-plait and the lining of black 
taffeta. A tucked skirt in either black, navy- 
blue, or gray, made on a silk drop-skirt the 
color of the cloth, can be had for $21.50. 
The tucks begin either side the front gore, con- 
tinue around the back, and end half a yard 
from the bottom to give the proper flare. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


FORENOON DRESS MORE ELABORATE 


and affluent circumstances, who spend 

their summers at the numberless big hotels 
situate from New Jersey to Maine, who are 
responsible for the present revolution in forenoon 
dress. Simplicity, as it still exists in many 
cottage colonies, would not obtain favor from 
the guests of prominent hotels. Dressing for 
breakfast in such hotels is as elaborate as for a 
luncheon, especially among women who do not 
affect golf or outdoor life. Fashion this year 
lends her aid to all this extravagance. Lawns 
of every kind, and even ginghams and zephyrs, 
silk and linen chambrays, are very much trim- 
med with laces, ribbon-velvets, bows, choux, 
buckles, and empiécements of embroidery, lace, 
etc. 

Among the several reasons why such gowns 
have grown extremely popular with us, is that 
paying for occasional pressing, is considered far 
more economical than paying the exorbitant 
charges of hotel laundries for the simplest of 
frocks. Besides, in the trimmed gown, one 
feels entire security of possession, while in re- 
gard to washable ones, white or colored, there 
are the risks of iron-rust, mildew, and various 
washing-fluids and soaps, for labor-saving. 


[: the large number of women in easy 


CHARM OF SWISS-——LACE TRIMMINGS 


The swiss muslins, with embroidered designs, 
or broché figures, are a very good purchase for 
modishness, and for economy in trimming. For 
this flat lace on the skirt, is in a lattice border, in 
festoons, in row above row, or downward in 
bands, or in points, and it proves most effective. 
If one prefer them, the same idea obtains in 
narrow velvets, assisted by small bows or rosettes, 
with or without buckles. An open front bodice, 
with a white mousseline, or tucked mull, or 
French lawn plastron, lace trimmed, the fronts 
of the bodice also trimmed with lace or velvet 
ribbon, the top of sleeves corresponding in some 
way, is the summer genre in vogue. Your 
neckband and belt may be of taffeta or ribbon, 
not an all-ribbon neckband in the style of several 
past seasons, but rather to have its foundation 
repeat the chemisette or plastron, and on its 
upper edge introduce some color, or try the 
narrow velvets, etc. 

Black lace, laid on flat, where the lawns or 
batistes are of suitable colors, with touches of 
narrow black velvet, prove charming. Orange 
yellows, deep cerise, pinks, strawberry reds, and 
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certain grays are advised. Black and white 
laces, if combined, as black lace with a narrow 
white one, or white lace with a narrow black 
one, trim colored lawns, as well as all white. 
écru or cream ones are the perfection of pretty 
trimming. 


THE MODEL FOR VERTICAL TUCKS ON SKIRTS 


Skirts, when gowns are not to be done up, 
may, of course, be more elaborate than if they 
were to be laundered. There may be plaits, 
and bias tucks, and devices which would not 
do at all if the laundress had to deal with them. 
But whether laundered or not, it is found that 
short, vertical tucks at the top of the skirt, or 
cord quarterings in yoke style, are extremely 
modish, and so are the long tucks from belt to 
knee, in groups all around, or at the sides only. 
The bottom of skirts having these long, ver- 
tical tucks, get their flare without any addi- 
tional help, and therefore a flat trimming over 
the hem and seams. Where there is no flare, 
or very little, a flounce is introduced, or a few 
narrow ruffles. These have to be trimmed on 
the edges with narrow or festoon laces, ribbons, 
or narrow velvets, when they are to escape the 
laundry processes ; otherwise, with wash laces, 
wash ribbons, embroideries, or stitched linen 
bands, or cotton guimpes and fancy lace braids. 


CUT PIQUE SKIRTS AND SUITS 


White piqués have skirts close fitting at the 
top, much as they were worn last year. Some 
have a group of gathers in the back, instead of 
plaits in the middle of the back. Piqués of 
this season, the ‘* modern skirt,’’ as they are 
called in the shops, are to be recognized at once 
by their hip-plaits and double box-plaits down 
the middle of the back. The side plaits end 
within about ten inches of the hem, giving the 
proper foot flare. The hip- or side-plaits are 
stitched in groups or singly, with double the 
space left between each one. Some skirts 
of this material have plain tops, with a 
flounce fitted on, about twelve to fifteen inches 
deep, having a hem finish alone. The head- 
ing may be either a stitched band or a flat fold, 
invisibly sewed on. Blue, mauve, and pink 
piqués often have a bottom finish of white 
piqué, a band with its upper side in waves or in 
points, well stitched down. 

Eton or jacket bodices are the smartest, 
either having high necks and revers or straight 
open fronts. These bodices are trimmed to 
correspond with the skirts, and are short 
enough, if Etons, to show a sash or a broad belt 
around the waist. Cravats match belts when 
the material permits. Sleeveless blouse vests, 
or simple fronts of silk or lingerie combinations 
are the modish choice. 


UTILITY OF WASH SILKS 


Wash silks are very useful and pretty for 
that purpose, as well as for entire shirt waists, 
and are much worn with these two-piece suits. 
Never were wash silks in greater variety, nor 
better in color and design, hence they are ex- 
tremely popular for all kinds of negligees, as 
well as separate waists. One variety washes 
without the need of ironing: afterward. Its 
crépe nature requires an’ even: pulling after it 
has been washed, when: it driéslike new. For 
certain traveling, where much luggage is to be 
avoided, such silks arevinvalaable, supposing 
that the wearer is obliged tor-he@-her own laun- 
dress en route. We are told many high born 
Englishwomen have stood at tubs in South 
Africa of necessity recently. These silks would 
lighten their labor. 


REVERS, CUFFS, AND COLLARS OF PIQUE. 


Piqué in white and yellowish beige, as well 
as in red and light blues, has been used as 
collars, cuffs, revers, and as bands, to trim 
light weight cloth suits. Tamise and veiling 
have also been trimmed after the same manner. 
A touch of applied embroidery in white, yellow, 
or twine color, gives the prettiest finish 
imaginable to this novel trimming of French 
origin, which we have readily adopted. 

Up-and-down skirt and bodice trimming 
lines mark all of this year’s smartest gowns. 
Swiss muslins, in white and plain colors, or 
dotted with black or light colors, often gain by 
introducing a colored underlining to bodices and 
skirts, Black lace has then thé happiest of 
effects. All swisses and lawns have their 
skirts made over a separate white or colored 





lawn skirt, edged with lace and ruffling. For 
this reason the outer skirt often has no other 
finish than a lace edge, slightly gathered on the 
bottom, all idea of a hem being given up. 


REVIVAL OF LINEN DUST-COAT 


Linen ‘*‘ dusters,’’ as they were called, are 
revived, and a sensible revival they are. Such 
traveling coats are now made with tailor-pre- 
cision and becomingness on ulster lines, and of 
the best holland linens in beige-browns. 
Hoods and scart shoulder drapery are introduced 
in plaid linens, contrasting prettily with the 
solid linen tones. These plaid linens are bor- 
dered oftentimes in the same reds or greens, 
etc., as appear in the lines of color through the 
centre spaces of checked or lozenge designed 
linens. ‘They give a certain brightness to the 
garment as well as a modernity of style, but as 
such linens are not to be found or purchased 
this season by the yard in these bright colors, 
those who desire to have a plaid for |oods, 
cuffs of sleeves, and for turnover collars, will 
have to content themselves with the gray linens, 
plaided and checked with browns, such as are 
found among the coarse fabrics for sporting 
dress. A tailor should be engaged to cut and 
fit everyone of these traveling coats, if an at- 
tempt is made by home dressmakers to supply 
them, The dressmaker’s ‘fit ’’ will not answer 
in this case any better than it does with driving- 
coats or jackets. 


“LADIES’ SHINE” 


Much needed innovation started at a shoe- 
A shop, patronized principally by women, 
is a platform and chair at one side, 
where patron; and those who are not patrons 
may step in ahd have their walking-boots 
cleaned and polished by a most expert and polite 
young employee. So deftly is it done, and so 
thoroughly, that the ‘ladies’ shine ’’ not only 
does not injure a fine shoe, but it lasts for several 
days, All the shoeshops should adopt this 
sensible idea at once. Women having maids to 
keep their shoes and boots in order are few, 
relatively, while the prospective patrons of the 
** chair’’ are innumerable, and eager for the 
privilege. 


NEW YORK TAKES FIRST 
PLACE 


He Electrical Review explains the lack 

ot any demand for telephone rate legis- 

lation to-day—telephones were not even 
mentioned at Albany this winter—by the prog- 
ress the telephone companies have made in 
the past few years in adapting their rates to the 
public demand and in improving their service. 
Owing to the wide adoption of graduated or 
‘* message ’’ rates, the telephone service is 
made available to a much more numerous class 
of the public than that appealed to by the old 
‘‘flat’’ rate. The Electrical Review points 
out that the bills formerly pressed at Albany 
would have checked the progress that has been 
made. 

Those bills invariably aimed at perpetuating 
the flat rate—the charge of the same rate to all 
subscribers alike whatever their requirements 
and whatever their use of the service. This 
system of charging, which throws on the small 
user the burden of paying for part of the service 
of the larger user, has been proved to check the 
growth of the telephone system of large cities, 
and, wherever thorough inquiry has been made 
into the conditions surrounding the supply of 
telephone service in great centres has been con- 
demned as impracticable and inequitable. 

Such, for example, was the opinion reached by a 
Parliamentary committee in London two years 
ago after hearing the evidence of a large number 
of experts and business men. If the flat rate 
system of charging had been fixed by law, the 
telephone systems throughout the State of New 
York would not have grown as they have 
grown, and that in New York City would not 
have reached its present enormous size, which 
places it in the proud position of being the 
largest telephone system in the world. The 
Borough of Manhattan has more telephones 
than Berlin, a third more than London, half as 
many again as Paris, three times as many as 
Vienna—more, indeed, than the whole of 
Austria, more than the whole of Switzerland, or 
Belgium, or Holland.—New York Sun. 
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ALARM OVER THE PASSING OF CLASS DISTINC- 
TIONS IN RAIMENT—SHOCKED TO SEE VALET 
AND MAID TRAVELING FIRST-CLASS IN SEAT 
OPPOSITE THEIR MISTRESS AND MAS- 
TER-——PRAISE FOR LADY WAR- 
WICK’S REVOLUTION OF 


ENGLISH SOCIETY 


Iving in the country, at present, and en- 
« joying the very quietest of rural exist- 
ences, I have become more or less of a 
philosopher. Iam getting to be in the position 
of a ‘looker on in Vienna,’’ I am leading a 
bit of an ideal life, until the weather becomes 
too warm ;, my neighbors, however, are already 
showing symptoms of»restlessness, one of them 
has only been here a week. The family live 
in a splendid veritable colonial mansion in a 
great park ; the house is open, altogether, for 
about three weeks in the year. The tair hostess 
has only returned a month ago from a long 
southern trip. She will go to Newport fora 
part of June, to the Paris Exposition for the end 
of the month and back in Newport in July. 
Here, in two months, how much of the world is 
traversed, and, as I have said before, in what a 
hurry. And yet one cannot deny the fasci- 
nation of it all, and the only trouble is that the 
world is so small, and that even one hundred 
years ago the English globe-trotter was already 
becoming tired of its narrow confines. I have 
no doubt, before the end of another century, we 
must find communication with Mars and the 
planets, and then we shall have long, rather 
monotonous, but still novel journeys into space, 
when going from one star to the other. We 
shall not rest content with the automobile, but 
the flying machine, in some shape, must take 
its place as a vehicle of fashion. 

There is much to make one a student of 

philosophy even in this nook of the country. 
It is true one misses the peasantry, but there is 
no doubt he will also have disappeared from 
Europe before a half a century, Even during 
my last visit, I found the English countryman 
wearing a dinner jacket at his evening meal in 
his farmhouse, and I have no doubt that the 
very laborers are thinking about clubs and their 
wives are arranging a scale of social distinction. 
The peasant arrives in New York, looking 
picturesque, as though he or she had stepped 
out of the pages of aromance. Those from the 
continent wear their national dresses and there 
is an old-world air about them ; they are like- 
wise very unclean and untidy. The peasant 
‘ali over Europe, and in England and Ireland, 
knows little about the existence of soap and 
water. Even the middle classes on the conti- 
nent are not over scrupulous in this regard. 
The cleanest land in the world is America, and 
no matter how squalid the surroundings of the 
emigrant may be, he, or, at least, his children, 
soon learn the ways of the newer civilization 
and they go home and spread the gospel every- 
where. There is a revolution going on, silent 
but effective throughout the whole length and 
breadth of Europe, and the emigrant is its 
apostle. We shall all have to adopt a new 
dress and some new method of life, so that 
imitation will not be possible, and thus shall 
absolute distinction between the classes and the 
masses be maintained. 

I went in a hurry to Washington the other 
day. On the train with me was a charming 
man from New York and his beautiful young 
wife ; they are very wealthy, cultivated people, 
with some claims to distinguished ancestry and 
a long-established position in the world of 
fashion. Each of them represents a sixth 
generation of American aristocracy. And yet 
Madame’s maid and Monsieur’s valet traveled 
in the same car, and the valet, who was an Eng- 
glishman, and who was an absurdly striking 
likeness of a British peer I know, wore a rag- 
lan of the latest cut, a once-over ascot tie, 
with a correct pin, and a dark morning suit, 
and brown gloves and very good shoes and hat 
completed his attire. I would rather not say 
it, but it was true, that his master wore a frock 
coat and a top hat—and not one in the best of 
conditions for traveling. It certainly did not 
show the ability of the valet, but I presumed 
that magnificent personage would not deign to 
iron a hat. The valet and the maid sat in a 


compartment opposite their master and mistress. 
They chatted—it is true, in a low voice—but 
still just as if their employers were not there 
and they were in the servants’ hall. The 
valet read a magazine of fashion, and both 
servants were allowed to go in the dining-car, 
and, I have no doubt, they had a luncheon of 
paté and champagne. 

All this is very well in a way, but it is too 
democratic. The valet should never sit near 
his master. I have always provided for 
Meadows when traveling, and I have seen that 
he has the best and most comfortable of quar- 
ters. But Meadows is an old-fashioned Eng- 
lish servant, of a race which seems to be run 
just now, and he would no more dare to sit 
opposite me in that familiar way than he would 
think of taking a place at my table. But we 
are a bit new to our wealth, even the oldest of 
us, and we do not know how to treat servants. 
We allow them almost equality, and then abuse 
or starve them. We rush from one extreme 
to the other. I have not forgotten an incident 
told me by a young friend who was at a house- 
party in Westchester last spring. Two guests 
were expected and, I believe—although, of 
course, he was not told—a new valet. His 
host asked him and several of the party to drive 
down to the station in the depot wagon and 
bring the young men up. The host was not of 
this welcoming party, neither were the hostess 
or her daughters. There were two men and 
three girls. When they arrived at the station 
they were greeted as the train came in by one 
of the men who was expected, but none of 
them knew the other, a young English- 
man. Presently a very presentable fellow, ex- 
tremely well groomed, came up and presented 
himself, said he was ** Mr. Smith,’’ and that 
he was going to Bonybrook, the name of the 
country house where the party were staying. 
He had a quantity of luggage, hat boxes, and 
all the paraphernalia of a traveling Englishman. 
He was hailed with delight, presented to every- 
body, and given a seat in the depot wagon and 
driven in great state to the house. Here, to 
the receiving party’s horror, they found he was 
the valet who had been expected and not the 
guest. 

I should have sent the man right back. He 
had not the manner of a servant, and he did 
not know his place. Itis difficult to distinguish 
in these days, when all men are well groomed, 
and haye any education, between one of the 
masses and one of the classes, and the mistake 
might have been pardonable. But the servant— 
and he had been valet to one of the most fash- 
ionable men in New York, and a person who 
has chambers in London, and an apartment in 
Paris, and an abode in different parts of the 
world, and should have known better—was 
badly trained. He had been made a familiar in a 
certain sense, and once the barrier is removed, 
good-by forever to the usefulness of a servant. 

One has to speak this way in regard to the 
servants of to-day. With the old-fashioned 
servant, it was different. Slavery in the South 
taught the lesson there, and a master and valet 
or butler, one white and the other black as 
ebony, seemed bound together by a common 
family tie, but the color line was one distinction 
and the servitude or the recollection of it an- 
other, and the barrier was never demolished. I 
have known of sad cases, where old Southern 
families were obliged after the war to be sup- 
ported by their old servants, but there was the 
fidelity and affection existing even under these 
painful conditions, which we find between the 
man and his faithful companion, a dog or even 
a horse. 

The lower classes should be and should regard 
themselves as inferior in one sense, and they 
should keep their positions. But with this 
apostleate and this universal education which 
lifts them partially out of their position and 
does them no good, they are a discontented 
element of society in general. Now and then 
one rises above the level of his fellows. Al- 
ready in Thackeray and Dickens’s time the 
revolution had begun in England, and the 
cheery old housekeeper, and the family butler, 
and the dependents generally were having as- 
pirations. Do you not remember the struggle 
between Mrs. Rouncewell, the ideal house- 

keeper of those days and her son, the iron- 
master, who would not consider himself an in- 
ferior to the great Dedlock family, and can you 
forget how the sons and daughters of the tenant- 
ry, and domestic servants began to get beyond 
their buttons in the Newcomes and Pendennis ? 
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Lady Warwick has written an admirable 
paper on the Revolution of English Society. 
This revolution has been affected, no doubt, by 
new blood from Australia, America, and South 
Africa. Gradually, over there, the old race of 
servants is dying out. One seldom finds them 
in France, and perhaps Austria is the only place 
where the kind still exists. According to the 
Countess, Mammon rules English society at 
present; Mammon has for years ruled us in 
America, and Mammon is a very pleasant per- 
son. One would not do without this god for 
the world. He is less false than other heathen 
deities, and he gives his equivalent. There is 
no reason why the now wealthy should not, if 
they have a moment during the hurry of their 
existence, think of the present attitude of the 
servant question. They are responsible for it. 
We must remember that we have not the do- 
mestics of other days with whom to deal. We 
have a new and arrogant set, half fledged, hur- 
riedly educated, with a smattering of this and of 
that, with discontent and misplaced ambition, 
with a misguided sense of their social import- 
ance, ready in their ignorance and vulgarity to 
take any advantage. The equality taught by 
republics has been misapplied; the little learning 
has proved a dangerous thing. But in the 
main, the impertinent, slovenly, and incom- 
petent servant of to-day is but a Frankenstein, 
and it is the master who is responsible for the 
creation of this monster, when by a little firm- 
ness and common-sense and dignity, those 
whose lot has put them in domestic service, can 
be made to learn their places and to be grateful 
to you for teaching this to them. They are the 
offspring of a revolution. I do not mind the 
soap and water part of it, but we have to battle 
against the mental defects left by a half-hearted 
scouring of a so-called public educational system. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


SHOPPING RECOMMENDED TO THE MAN OF LIM- 
ITED MEANS——GREATEST SAVING IN TIES— 
SWEATERS INDISPENSABLE FOR GEN- 
ERAL COUNTRY WEAR-——COLLARS 
MADE OF SAME MATERIAL AS 


SHIRTS LIKELY TO 
COME IN. 


T is remarkable how many extremely good- 
I looking articles of wearing apparel may 
be bought for very little money, if one 
will take time and be at the trouble of shop- 
ping. The man who can afford to spend a 
round sum per annum on the equipment or 
maintenance of his wardrobe, very usually has 
one tailor, one smart haberdasher, one hatter, 
and one bootmaker. He finds it possible to get 
everything he wishes with little trouble to him- 
self, and he looks well or not, according to his 
individual taste and knowledge of dress. The 
other tailors, haberdashers, hatters, and boot- 
makers, have absolutely no interest for him, and 
it is exceedingly improbable ir he knows that 
at many of them, or at least at some of them, 
he might buy every bit as good looking shirts, 
ties, gloves, and boots for very much less 
money. To such a man, however, I have 
nothing to say, for I should not think of ad- 
vising one, who can afford it, to buy at other 
than the best shops. It is to him who wishes 
to dress well on the least possible amount of 
money that I desire to point out the benefit to 
be derived from shopping ; and in order to do 
this more clearly I shall suppose that a man 
contemplates a restocking of his wardrobe for the 
summer season. He should know exactly 
what he wants, and in order to determine it he 
must look ahead and determine, so far as pos- 
sible, where his time is to be spent ; whether 
in the city, in the mountains, at the seashore, 
or at each one of these places. He must con- 
sider what his amusements are most likely to 
be, the probabilities of his being invited to spend 
Sundays at places where he will be expected to 
ride, to sail, to play tennis, golf. He must 
decide, if possible, whether his vacation, sup- 
posing that he is a business man, is to be spent 
at Newport, or in the Adirondack woods. All 
these considerations have some weight in de- 
termining what apparel will be most useful and 
most necessary. 

Having decided, then, just what articles one 
will have the most use for, and how much 
money one can afford to spend on them, the 
next move is to discover, sipposing one does not 
already know, what are the proper shapes and 


styles, and what the smartest designs and ma- 
terials. This one may do by looking over the 
clothes of one or two good tailors, and by taking 
a general survey of the first-class haberdashery, 
hat, and boot shops. Thereafter what is most 
required is time, for shopping does take time, 
and the pursuit involves a considerable amount 
of trouble. Money is the one thing saved. 

A straw hat of the smartest shape and style, 
and for younger men, I consider that to be one 
of the coarser weaves of straw with a double 
brim and colored silk band, costs at the more 
fashionable hatters from $4 to $5. At several 
of the other good, but less-fashionable shops, a 
smart-looking hat may be bought for $3. Col- 
ored bands, that at the expensive shops are 50 
cents apiece, may be had at other shops or at 
some of the large deparrment stores for 25 
cents. In this one article, the straw hat with 
its extra band, there is thus a saving of from 
$1.25 to $2.25. Of course, one may have to 
go to several places before the identical article 
sold at the smarter shops may be found, but it 
is to be had by virtue of a little perseverance. 
And, as with the straw hat, so with the broad- 
brimmed sombrero and the cap, which may be 
found at several of the less expensive hatters, of 
correct shape and good finish. For the summer 
months these three styles of hats are all the 
average man requires. Even in town during the 
warm weather, the silk or opera hat is seldom 
worn, and the derby is scarcely ever seen. Straw 
hats are worn with dinner-coats and in the 
country, even sometimes with long-tailed even- 
ing-coats, though this combination is by no 
means good. In the city, the long-tailed coat 
is, however, little used during the warm months, 
much more latitude being given to the dinner- 
coat than during the winter season. 

In regard to ties, the advantages of shopping 
are even more marked, though it is perhaps also 
somewhat more difficult to find correct shapes at 
the cheaper shops, and it is only here and there 
that one may pick up something decidedly good. 
This is especially the case with the pointed-end 
bow, which should be made to tie in a very 
small square knot, with wings broad and narrow- 
ing down to a point at the ends. Unlike the 
bat-wing, the ends or wings should not be tied 
to overlap each other exactly, but rather should 
each set at a slightly different angle, so that the 
pointed end on one side will show under the 
square end, and the square end on the other side 
will show under the pointed end. If both sides 
overlapped exactly, one would be square and the 
other pointed, which would destroy all symmetry. 


At the more fashionable haberdashers these ties _ 


cost from $1 to $2.50, but I have seen them 
of good silk and good design at several places 
for 50 cents apiece. The material is, of 
course, not as fine as that of the $2 and $2.50 
ties, but its inferiority is much less than is in- 
dicated by the difference in price. The bat- 
wing, also, which at the more expensive shops 
cost from $1 to $1.75, may be found at many 
of the smaller haberdashers for 50 cents. . It is 
somewhat less worn than formerly with morning 
clothes, but with a dinner-coat still seems to 
be the most popular. The greatest disadvantage 
of buying both these styles of ties at the cheaper 
shops is, that they usually are made too long, 
and must be taken in behind in order to tie 
properly over a small-sized collar. This can be 
easily done, however, without causing an un- 
comfortable lump, if the lap at the back is ma- 
chine-sewed, dampened, and pressed with a heavy 
iron. 

The flowing-end scarfs, to be tied in a long 
four-in-hand knot, may be bought at many 
haberdashets for $1 apiece, the cost at thesmart 
shops being from $1 to $3. These are prettiest 
in dark colors or in black with a white spot 
design. The ends are very usually made witha 
broad band of a different shade of silk, or with 
a larger or smaller design, which, however, 
only shows when no waistcoat is worn. They 
are made four squares of silk, so that the broad 
end is finished ina rectangular point, very much 
like the corner of a handkerchief.” Though 
one may find hundreds of these ties at every shop 
for 50 cents apiece, unlike the bows, I have 
seen none of good material and pretty design 
under $1, and I should not advise trying to buy 
one for less. On the other hand, unless one 
has plenty of money to spend, and to such men 
I am not speaking, I should not pay $2.50 or 
$3. The difference in looks is by no means 
as great as the difference in price. 

Among the other styles of ties, the narrow 
four-in-hand, which has been much worn dur- 
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ing the spring, may be bought at several good 
haberdashers for 50 cents, in heavy silk and 
pretty design, such as one must pay from $1 to 
$3 for at the fashionable shops ; and the very 
broad scarfs, which cost trom $2.50 up to $5 
or $6 at these shops, may be bought for $1.50 
or $2 at many ot the smaller haberdashers or in 
some of the large department stores. I have 
seen a great many extremely pretty summer ties 
of madras and linen, and at one shop a variety 
of colored cheviot ascots for stocks, at 25 cents 
apiece. These last, attached to the white 
cheviot stock, cost 50 cents, At the best 
haberdashers, however, these white cheviot 
stocks may be bought for $1, whether of the 
riding-stock pattern (which is a simple crossing 
of the ends in front), tne ascot-tie pattern, or 
the bow pattern, and I should advise getting 
them at some good shop, even at a higher price. 
Generally speaking, there is a difference of from 
50 cents to $1 in the prices of ties between the 
smart shops and the cheaper haberdashers. It 
does not sound much, but in the course of a 
year will amount to a considerable sum. It 
must not be understood in the slightest degree 
that I am advocating the buying of poor things 
or the sacrificing of worth to cheapness. Noth- 
ing that is not good is worth having, and I 
am only endeavoring to point out that there is 
a marked difference in price for many things of 
equal value, if one will but take the trouble to 
shop. Asa small example of this, I saw on 
the train a short time ago, returning from one 
of the near golf clubs, a man who is reputed to 
be very well endowed with this world’s goods, 
and whose tie, I am quite sure, must have been 
bought at some smart shop at a cost of at least 
$1, and yet, several days afterward, I saw 
identically the same tie, of exactly the same 
silk, figure, and design, in the window cf a 
down-town furnishing shop for 48 cents. I 
am sure of this, for the tie was rather pretty, 
being a small, white spot figure on a dark, 
slate-gray background, and I noticed it par- 
ticularly. 

As another example, I have seen within a 
day or two low-cut ribbed sweaters at $4, which, 
at the more expensive shops, could not be 
bought for less than $6, and yet I could distin- 
guish no difference in looks or in the quality of 
the wool. Such a sweater is one of the most 
useful articles a man can own for general coun- 
try wear, but more especially in the mountain 
districts, where the evenings are often cool even 
in the middle of summer. 

The illustration shows one of these sweaters 
of rather light weight, worn under a dark sack 
jacket and with gray flannel trousers. It is an 
exceedingly good golf dress, except for the 
warmer days, when one finds it more comfortable 
to play ina madras shirt without extra covering. 
These soft-fronted shirts may be bought at 
many good shops for $2 apiece, in almost every 
color and combination of stripe. I have seen 
some of khaki color with a very narrow red 
stripe running up and down, which were rather 
smart, because they differed slightly from the 
numerous blue, pink, and lavender shades. 
Others of plain or figured white madras with 
plaited fronts are also pretty and cool-looking. 
The collar worn is usually a rather high turnover, 
and the smartest shape has an opening, which is 
narrow, and straight up and down in front, the 
bottom being cut with very sharply rounded 
corners. Some of the fashionable haberdashers 
are even selling collars with the old square or 
angular points, and there seems to be a general 
tendency toward getting away from the rounded 
corners, both in collars and cuffs. 

I have referred before to the possibility, al- 
most probability, of our going back to colored 
collars to match our shirts, and lately I have 
seen several shirts with collars of the same ma- 
terial. These were, however, made on the 
hirts, and neither so high nor so straight as the 
white linen collars just mentioned, but more 
like the old turndown collars one so frequently 
sees On stout, short-necked men. ‘‘ Be not the 
first by whom the new are tried, nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside,’’ is a good general rule to follow, 
and much the most prudent, but by tollowing it 
too closely one 1s likely to lose all originality and 
be only one of a thousand; wherefore, it is 
sometimes a good plan to be a leader in fashion, 
rather than a follower. Some men seem to 
have an instinctive sense of exactly what styles 
of dress are coming into vogue, and with its 
help are able to keep just ahead of the fashion 
with marked effect. It is true that the shirt 
with colored collar attached may not again be- 





come smart for men, but the signs all point 
that way, and in having shirts made I should, 
at least, not advise against one or two of that 
kind. Very striking colors, or broad stripes, 
of course, would be out of the question, but 
hairlines of black, blue, pink, red, or lavender, 
from one quarter to half an inch apart, would 
be correct. 

To return to the subject of shopping—one 
may buy extremely well-made and smart-look- 
ing boots and shoes for $4.50 a pair at several 
shops. I have seen calf boots, both high ard 


A SMART GOLF AND LOUNGING 


low, patent leather and tan, with flat and thick 
extension soles for that price, quite as good 
looking as those which cost $8 at the fashion- 
able shops. One might spend a great deal of 
time looking, it is true, unless one knew just 
where to go, but the places exist, nevertheless, 
and at them, the men to whom economy is a 
stern necessity, may save many dollars and still 
be exceedingly wellshod. And so it is through- 
out the whole list of man’s apparel, with the 
exception of evening-clothes, the frock suit, 
the morning-coat, and really smart-looking 
overcoats. The average man of good figure 
may find ready-made sack suits and flannels of 
pretty materials and very fair workmanship at 
a greatly less price than he could have them 
made by any good tailor ; he may find knicker- 
bockers with buttons on the extensions directly 





in front that need only the slightest alteration 
to make them fit perfectly ; golf stockings of 
heavy ribbed wool, belts, handkerchiefs, and 
underclothes, all of them good and all com- 
paratively inexpensive, if he will only take the 
time and trouble to look, and not be too proud 
to pause before the windows of the cheaper 
shops. Most of their goods are, of course, not 
worth the little they cost, but every once in a 


while one may be able to pick up something 


decidedly good for very little money. 
How. 
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It’s the tailor- made 
man who fully appreci- 
ates our fine Business 
Suits. 

He finds them made 
from latest shades, with 
broad, square shoulders, 
medium length coats, 
well shapen, pertect drap- 
ing—They’re Fashion’s 
kind. $20 to $35. 
Many as low as $15. 

And they fit: 


Wide brimmed Pearl Golf Hats, $3. 


Little Gentlemen’s 
Summer Apparel. 











MEN’S DRESS 


is a subject which should receive 
closer attention than most men give 
to it. 





It is as important for a man to be 


well dressed as it is for a woman, but 
GOOD TASTE and A GOOD 
TAILOR are absolutely necessary 
in order to be so. 


I desire the patronage of men 
who are particular and wish their 


clothes to be perfect, and am pre- 





pared to furnish smart clothes and 
| suggestions which are in good taste, 
at reasonable figures. 

Just now I have received a large 
variety of Imported Angola Flan- 
nels, Homespuns, Zephyr Weight 
Worsteds and Outing Serges, in 
the newest colorings and designs. | 


These goods are appropriate for 
business and country wear. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, Jr. 
Tailor 
245 Broadway 
2nd Floor New York 


I have no connection whatever with 
the Ready-made Clothing Company 
on the first floor. The entrance to 
my establishment on the SECOND 
FLOOR (one flight up) is the hall door 
of 245 Broadway. 
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ANSWERS, TO CORRESPONDENTS } 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 
(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $f.00 is sent with the question. 
($) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1502. Model for Lace Bodice. To 
New Subscriber.—Would inclosed sample of 
lace be suitable for a waist ? How should it be 
made? Would dipping it to make it écru be 
an improvement ? 

Separate bodices of fine lace insertion and tuck- 
ed lawn, all-over lace and embroidery are being 
worn this season, and, although your lace is not 
very fine, it would make a pretty bodice. It 
would be effective, if dipped to color it écru and 


Black velvet is being used on costumes of all 
colors, and it would look well on your lace 
gown also. But you might have several sets of 
belts, etc.: one of black, either a very narrow- 
shaped belt, or a Louis XV. high belt ; a knot 
of velvet on the left side, made of wired loops. 
The collar should be of lace, and wired to keep 
it in place. If it is not lined, should not ad- 
vise shoulder-straps. Another belt, etc., could 
be of pink panne velvet, the color of the lining. 

2. Wear a picture-hat of fine, black straw, 
trimmed with black velvet and ostrich tips. 
Make your belt and collar of pink and green 
taffeta, together, in pastel shades ; a chou of the 
same silk would also be pretty on the left side. 
A folded belt, wide at the back and narrow in 
front, fastened with two fancy buttons, would 
look well. 

3. Suggest fancy bodice of black piqué net 
or lace, over black taffeta, to be made after 
model on upper right figure, Vogue, 19 Apr., 
page 266. ‘The belt of taffeta or satin, and the 
front and undersleeves of white tucked chiffon, 
the front strapped with black velvet; it would 
be prettier than a colored bodice. 

4. The Ladysmith hat can be bought of 


or black mousseline de soie. Buttons of dull 


jet. 


1506. Models and Materials for 
Light Mourning. Toa Constant Reader. 
—1. What would be proper mourning for a 
father-in-law, that is, nothing trimmed with 
crépe? I have a black serge suit ; would you 
advise a crépe de chine? And for an extra wrap 
a black taffeta jacket ? Would a taffeta hat also 
be suitable ? 

2. In the matter of thin gowns and summer 
hats, would all white be proper ? Such, for ex- 
ample, as an organdie trimmed with footing, 
and a white taffeta hat? Or white piqués? Or 
would a black organdie be better ? 

3- Please give me an idea of what to get 
for shirt waists. 

4. Would you advise getting a black piqué 
skirt ? 

1. If you do not wear crépe you may wear 
second mourning, that is, all black, black and 
white,or white with black. The black serge is 
quite correct, and black crépe de chine is one of 
the prettiest materials for mourning wear. If 
you wish a simple gown, model 6043, Vogue 26 





4. May otie wear this year the broad sailor. 
shaped hat, with chou in front, of silk, with 
quills through it, or is it better on such a hat to 
have a taffeta bow in the front? Are these 
hats too common to wear in the morning with 
walking skirts? 

5- May yellow boots be worn with a long 
skirt, or only with short skirts ? 

1. Silk shirt waists are much worn with golf 
skirts, and they are considered good style, when 
plain, and it worn when one is not actually 
playing golf. Wash shirts, however, are really 
more fit with a short skirt. 

2. Linen stocks, with dimity bows, may be 
worn with plain silk shirts. 

3. It depends upon the ends, There are 
several ways of making these stocks. The ends 
may be short and tie in a small bow, or they 
may be long and tie in a bow with long ends, 
reaching nearly to the waist-line. Rather large 
bows ot lawn and dimity with short ends will 
also be worn this summer. The ties are also 
made of cheviot and madras, instead of dimity. 

4. Sailor shapes are trimmed this year in 
various ways—with silk choux and quills, as 
you say yours is, with four or more knots in 





made up over a light-blue taffeta lining. Or, it 
this would be too warm, have a white lawn 
lining. A good model from which to make 
it would be pattern No. 47, illustrated on pat- 
tern pages of Vogue, 19 Apr. Outline the 
box plait and cuff with narrow stitched bands of 
blue taffeta, and make the stitched collar of 
taffeta with turnover collar of lace. _If you do 
not like this model, tuck the lace in groups of 
three, and between each group put a row of 
lace beading in which run narrow black velvet 
baby ribbon. Make back and front alike. The 
sleeves may be tucked vertically or around the 
arm. 


1503. Trimming for Lace Gown— 
Hat-—-Bodice for Net Skirt. ToH. B. 
C.—I am sending to London for a cream lace 
gown, which I intend to wear over a pink silk 
slip. The lace is not a particularly heavy va- 
riety. It is made up into a high neck and long 
sleeve blouse, I think a touch of black velvet 
or satin would improve it. Could you let me 
know where to put it? I thought of shoulder- 
straps and the choux belt of narrow velvet ribbon. 

2. Please tell me what kind of hat to wear 
with it for a garden party. I am between 30 
and 40 years of age. 

3. I inclose sample of an organdie, which 
I had made with ruffles, edged with white lace. 
What kind of belt and stock can I wear with 
it? It is made over white silk. 

4. Should also like to know where the 
Ladysmith hat may be found ; also what kind 
of fancy waist, in black or color, would be 
pretty with black net skirt, made over black 
satin? In winter I have worn a colored velvet. 
Would a rose or blue taffeta do, or is there 
something prettier ? 


SMART OUTING 


FOR DESCRIPTION——-SEE TEXT 


Miller, whose address will be found in Vogue 
of 3 May. 


1504. Lining for White Broad- 
cloth, Also Red Coat. To K. M. W. 
—Will Vogue please tell me how and with 
what material to have white broadcloth lined ? 

2. Also suggest lining for red, short coat, 
with green collar. 

Your first question not quite understood. 
You say how and with what to have a broad- 
cloth lined. Is it a gown, or do you mean to 
ask whether the skirt should be lined flat or 
have a drop skirt? If the latter is your meaning, 
the skirt should be made with a drop skirt, 
the underskirt being of white taffeta, finished 
with a plaited ruffle. 

2. Line your red coat with red taffeta or satin, 
or white satin, or leave it unlined. If it is a 
plain golf coat for general use, either leave it 
unlined or use red taffeta 


1505. Model For Black Nun’s 
Veiling. To J. S. R.—Will you kindly ad- 
vise me how to make a black nun’s veiling for 
woman of fifty, whose hair is quite gray and 
who dresses in deep mourning? Her tastes run 
to plain, yet modish gowns. She is of medium 
height and medium figure, neither slender nor 
stout. 

The black nun’s veiling gown could be 
modish made up as follows: The skirt to be 
a tucked circular one like pattern 62 in Vogue 
of 3 May. This to be over a skirt of black 
taffeta, finished at the bottom with a plaited 
ruffle. The bodice make like figure 6040 in 
Vogue of 26 Apr. Trim it with crépe as in 
the illustration, or with black taffeta. The 
yoke and collar could be of finely shirred white 
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Apr., would be pretty with belt of stitched 
taffeta. The yoke and collar could be of white 
or black heavy lace. A more elaborate gown, 
which could also be worn in light mourning, is 
the left figure on page 293 of the same num- 
ber. Make this model over black taffeta and 
use black lace instead of écru. The bands at 
the top of the black taffeta to be catstitched to- 
gether with black silk. The yoke and collar 
to be of white crépe de chine or chiffon shirred. 
A black taffeta jacket would make a useful ex- 
tra wrap and it could be worn with the crépe de 
chine gown. (2) For summer, should advise 
a black straw hat, trimmed with black, roses, 
and chiffon. In thin gowns you may wear 
white swiss, dotted with black, plain, black 
dotted swiss, black and white striped organdie, 
or plain white. White hats, black hats, or 
black and white may be worn. They may be 
of straw, shirred chiffon, etc. (3) There are 
a great many pretty combinations of black and 
white, gray and black, etc., in material suitable 
for shirt waists. Also all white, piqué, madras, 
dimity, or lawn. By writing to McCutcheon, 
you can get a quantity of shirt materials, suitable 
for mourning, in madras, percale, piqué, cheviot, 
etc. (4) Should not advise a black piqué, as 
they do not look well for long. Wear white 
piqué skirts or a stuft skirt of serge or cheviot. 


1507. Correct Shirts with Golf 
Skirts — Stocks—Trimmed Sailor- 
Hats—Tan Shoes. To L. F. S.—1. Is it 
good form to wear silk shirt waists with golf 
skirts, provided the waist is strictly plain ? 

2. May linen stocks, with dimity bows, be 
worn with plain silk skirts ? 

3- Do the ends of such stocks tie in a bow, 
or with long ends ? 


various pastel shades of liberty satin and no quills. 
This is very pretty, as the delicate shades of pink, 
blue, lavender, green, and yellow look very 
well together. The sailor shape is also trimmed 
with chiffon in milliner’s folds, the underside 
of the brim being faced in the same way. On 
the left side are chiffon flowers. These hats are 
not too common to wear in the morning with 
simple gowns. 

5. Yellow boots or shoes may be worn with 
tailor, and simple morning gowns, as well as 
with short skirts. 


1508. Model for Handkerchief Bod- 
ice. To Handkerchief.—How shall I make 
one of those handkerchief waists? I should 
not care for an elaborate bodice, as I shall use 
only the handkerchiefs themselves. 

In Vogue of 1 Mar. were illustrated a page ot 
bodices made from handkerchief squares, as they 
are called. Those made with the bolero effect 
are very pretty. Pattern No. 50, illustrated 
on page 285 of Vogue, 19 Apr., could also be 
used with good effect for a handkerchief bodice. 
For trimming, have bands of plain silk, in the 
predominating shade of the handkerchiefs, or of 
white. 








Beauty is a possession which every woman 
strives to obtain, if she has it not; and to keep, 
if nature in her generosity has endowed her 
with it. This fact, however, must be borne in 
mind : it is fleeting if not cherished carefully. 
The Sachets de Toillete of Dr. Dys, of Paris, 
are the most effective, refreshing and absolutely 
harmless beautifiers known. Sold in America 
only by V. Darsy, 129 East 26th Street, New 
York. 
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LEADAM’S SHOE TREES | 








‘The Result . 





KEEP YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES IN ORDER 


KEEP THEM IN SHAPE 


To preserve a good shoe—to make your boots look 
well, ‘tree’? them before putting them aside with 
Leadam’s Shoe Trees. They are adjustable to 
any shoe by means of the adjustable bar. which is 
peculiar to them. They prevent wrinkling, “ toe- 
ing up,”’ and curling of shoe and sole, when not in use. 
Make shoes more comfortable and wear longer 

Wet shoes do not shrivel up in drying 
when they are used. 

Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and are 
the only trees using the lever principle, which 
locks the tree, holds the shoe rigid, and gives the 
proper downward and upward pressure to the boot at 
the same time 

Made in ali styles, widths and shapes; for men and 
women, and sold everywhere by first-class dealers 

If your dealer does not keep them, send us the size 
and style of your shoe and we will mail you a pair on 
receipt of $1.25. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


LIONEL H. LEADAM 


80 Wall Street, = - New York 
Send for descriptive circular, ‘‘ The Tale of a 
Shoe Tree.”’ 





Pure, mild, and curative—the ideal toilet soap 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


used daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and 


prevents chapping and roughness 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Somerset Scarf 


Price, $7.00 


Westchester Ties 


Price; $7.00 to $2.50 


Collars for Morning, After- 
noon and Evening Dress 


AND 


Prices, $4.00 to $9.00 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp | 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 









Especially Designed for Outdoor Sports 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER} 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., 














NOT FOR SALE - #7000°° 


(uaust Gemunder & Sons 
a € 23 New 





HOTEL DENIS 


Atlantic City’s Foremost Hostelry. Thoroughly 
modern in every detail, Situated directly on the ocean 
front. Open the entire year, and offers to those in 
search of rest and recreation all that the virtues of 
pure air, a perfect climate, and healthful, restful 
surroundings can afford. The glass front piazza, 
or Sun room, will appeal to those who love to watch 
the sea. Excellent cuisine. Three and a quarter 


| hours from New York. JOSEPH H. BORTON 
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| amply repay their wearers, by a degree | 



































Kabo Corsets 


of beauty and perfection of design 

found in no other corsets retailing as 

low as one dollar, and not over $2.50. 
Fabric, Fit and Finish all are un- 

approachable, and there being no 

brass eyelets, dainty lingerie is safe. 
Of all dealers. 























































































VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 65. 24 MAY, 1900 
Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 
signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 
Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 
to order at special prices, which will be sent on 

application. 


He pattern for this week is for a little 
I girl’s wash trock, on the Russian 
blouse model, ‘The pattern is for a 
child of seven with twenty-seven-inch chest 
measure. The gown is pretty made in any of 
the heavy wash materials, such as galatea, linen 
and cotton duck, piqué, cheviot, percale, and 
gingham. It is also useful and effective for a 
seashore gown made of dark-blue serge, the 
bands being made of linen, either white or 
écru, and covered with a design in crossstitch, 
of blue and red embroidery cotton. This is 
also pretty on a gown of white linen. The 
model illustrated is made of white duck with 
bands of blue galatea. ‘To make this gown will 
require five yards of thirty-six-inch material, and 
a yard and a half of galatea for the bands. 


LIGHT SUMMER MOURNING 


T is sometimes difficult to decide just what 
gowns to wear in summer when one 
is in half-mourning ; that is, when in 

light enough mourning to wear gray, white, 
and combinations of black and white. A pretty 
outfit, and one that would be correct for 
all occasions, would be as follows: For a travel- 
ing gown a gray brilliantine, made with a coat 
and skirt to be worn with different shirts; a 
short jacket, like model No. 60, published 
on the Pattern Page of Vogue, or an Eton, 
with an extra collar of embroidery, would be 
suitable. For the skirt, either a _five-gored 
model, a three-piece trimmed skirt with 
stitched bands, or the nine-gored model, with 
lapped seams, which was published in Vogue of 
12 Apr. These gowns are very useful for 
summer, as ,they are light in weight and shed 
the dust readily. ‘To wear with this gown, 
have several shirts of white, and black 
and white. Many people also wear lavender 
when in light mourning. Among the prettiest 
materials are dimity, piqué, madras, and wash 
silks. - The last-named material comes in lovely 
combinations of black and white and lavender 
and white. With these, wear a stock of plain 
white, one of black silk with turnover lingerie 
collar of white, or a white linen collar with a tie 
of black, white, or lavender. A simple straw 
hat, trimmed with black or black and white. 
Gloves of gray mocha. This skirt may also be 
worn with a black jacket or without a jacket. 
Another useful gown on the tailor order is one 


of piqué, either with a jacket and_ skirt 
or with a tailor bodice or blouse. For 
church wear, a gown of black taffeta is 


pretty for cool days, and a dotted swiss for 
warm ones. The taffeta gown would be smart 
made like the middle figure on page 263 Vogue, 
19 Apr., or if you like the new sleeve, model 
on right figure on page 325 is a good style. 
For the dotted swiss, you may have black 
dotted with black or white; make it over white 
taffeta, like middle figure on page 307 Vogue, 
3 May, setting in the insertion, both on bodice 
and skirt. The chemisette and collar are of fine 
batiste, tucked, trimmed with beading, run 
through with velvet or satin ribbon. With 
either of these gowns, a hat of fine black straw, 
trimmed with fine flowers or feathers in black 
and white. The hat on figure on page 310 
Vogue, 3 May, is very good. Gloves of white 
glacé kid. Among the swiss gowns, another 
pretty model would be a white swiss, dotted 
with black, and made over plain white swiss or 
lawn. It is not always necessary to make thin 
gowns over silk, as they look very well made 
over swiss, batiste, or lawn, and can be made in 
the same manner with a drop skirt, the under- 
skirt being finished with a knite-plaited flounce. 
Model on upper figure on page xviii Vogue, 


19 Apr., is pretty with applications of 
black chantilly _lace. Simple _ white 
gowns are also useful in summer, 


worn with a belt and stock of black. The 
skirt published in Vogue of 3 May on the pat- 
tern page is a good model for this skirt as it is 
easily made and can be laundered. The bodice 
make on the shirt waist model, tucking the 
back and front all over up and down the waist. 
A short skirt of cheviot or double-faced cloth 
is most useful for everyone in the country, even 
if they do not play golf, as they can be used for 
walking and general knockabout wear; they 
should only be four inches shorter than the 
ordinary skirt. The same shirts may be 
worn with this skirt as are worn with 
the mohair, Fine black lawn, tucked and 
trimmed with insertion, makes a cool gown for 
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if you prefer this style, make the sleeves of 
tucked chiffon or of crépe de chine. The net 
gown make afte: the fifth model on middle 
page of Vogue, 29 Mar. ‘The neck could be 
strapped with velvet or not, as desired. This 
outfit is, of course, limited to necessary gowns 
and is not elaborate or extravagant. Neither 
does it give the many accessories needed for 
women’s use, such as parasols, fans, jabots, etc. , 
which may be added as the individual need re- 
quires. The outfit may also be added to or 
changed, and gowns that you already have sub- 
stituted for those given, this article being 
intended more as a help than an absolute list of 
what is required for a complete mourning outfit. 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 65, GIRL’S WASH FROCK 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 65 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fitty cents. 


summer mourning, making the bodice over a 
décolleté lining. For extra wraps, have a 
tucked taffeta Eton, made like the pattern in 
last week’s Vogue, or like pattern No. §7. 
A short black coat of cheviot and a cape for 
evening wear. In gloves, white glacé and 
gray mocha, or suéde. In shoes, patent-leather 
ties and slippers, black, low shoes, black boots, 
and satin evening slippers. In hats, the travel- 
ing-hat, a sailor in white, with a black ribbon, 
or a Ladysmith, and two more elaborate hats. 
For evening-gowns, at home, and dinner-dresses, 
should advise one of black crépe de chine and 
one of net. The crépe de chine would be use- 
ful made with two bodices. The model on 
right figure of page 293, Vogue, 26 Apr., 
would be effective appliquéd with black lace. 
For the low bodice, model on figure 6044, Vogue, 
10 May, the lace matching that on the skirt, 
the front being tucked like the skirt instead of 
gathered. ‘The knot and scarf of white or 
black chiffon. Summer evening gowns are 
more convenient if made with long sleeves, and, 
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FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ruyere Sourrte.—Put into a pan four 
{. ounces of fine sifted flour, two ounces 
of fecula (or potato flour ), two ounces 
of butter, two and a half ounces each of Gruyére 
and Parmesan cheese, both grated, a good sea- 
soning ot freshly ground black pepper, and a tiny 
pinch of sugar, moistening this with about a 
pint and a quarter of milk, added little by little, 
stirring it all over a very slow fire till the paste 
will come away clear from the sides of the pan. 
Now lift the pan from the fire, and leave it till 
nearly cold, stirring it occasionally during this 
time ; then add, one by one, working each in 
well separately, the yolks of six eggs, and lastly, 
mix in quickly the whites of five eggs whisked 
as stiff as possible, together with about two 
ounces of Gruyére cut into dice, and a dust of 
coraline pepper; pour this all ina papered soufflé 
tin and bake for twenty to thirty minutes, in 
not too hot an oven, and serve at once. 
Sauce Ho ttanpaise.—Stir together over 


the fire the yolks of two eggs, the juice of half 









a lemon, a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of white 
pepper, and four ounces of butter; when the 
butter is perfectly melted (take care it does not 
boil) add to this a pint of rich melted butter (or 
béchamel), stir it altogether over the fire til] 
perfectly blended, when you strain it through a 
very c'ean hair sieve into the well-scalded sauce- 
boat. If it has to wait it must be kept in the 
double boiler. This is a very nice sauce, and if 
it has never been allowed to boil is smooth and 
delicate. 

Sweet Porato Sourrre. — Take so me 
sweet potatoes, peel them, cut them in quarter- 
inch slices, fry them slowly in lard, but do not 
brown. When cooked take them out, drain for 
ten minutes, and then return them to the fat, 
when they will puff up considerably. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 

Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 

terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will ,be published 

in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No Louis XV. Jacket. 
No Golf Cape. 

No Appliqué Design. 
No Drop Skirt. 


Blouse Silk Waist. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket. 
Shirt Waist. 
Cloth Jacket. 
No. 10 Golf Skirt. 
No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No, 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 
No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 
No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 
No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 
No. 24 Tunic. 
No, 25 Fancy Wrap. 
No. 26 Lace Coat. 
No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No. 28 Night Gown. 
No. 29 Dressing Gown. 
No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt 
Plain Tailor Skirt. 
No. 32 Eton Coat. 
No. 33 Child’s Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 35 Opera Coat. 
No, 36 Silk Waist. 
No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 
No. 38 Girl’s Coat. 
No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
Evening Cape. 
No. 42 Short Jacket. 
No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No. 45 Child's Afternoon Frock. 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 
No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 
No. 48 Three Sleeves. 
No. 49 Bed Jacket. 
No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 
Yoke Night Gown. 
No. 52 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
Waist of No. §2. 
No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 
No. 55 Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
No. §7 Tucked Silk Eton. 
No. §8 Short Skirt. 
No. §9 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 
No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
No. 61 Faacy Lace Bolero. 
No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 
No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 
No. 64 Collarless Eton. 
No. 6§ Girl’s Wash Frock. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 66 Bathing Suit. 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E/Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vegee Botte Wass. scesduces coe 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


re 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is 
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The 


Forsythe Waist. 


ras in over 2,000 patterns. 
to 42. 





Price, $3.50. 

The assortment of other materials is almost unlimited. 
Applications for samples, inquiries regarding styles, and orders, will 

receive most prompt and considerate attention. 


JOHN FORSYTHE, 
SHIRT WAIST 
865 Broadway, New York. 








Do you know that New York 
is the centre of Fashions for the 
United States, and that it is the 
home of the Shirt Waist? Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin take their shirt 
waist fashions from New York. 
We are the only house in Amer- 
ica manufacturing Waists exclu- 
sively for our customers, with 
agents seeking novelties in fab- 
rics in every part of the world. 
This is why the 


Forsythe Waist | 


Table Linen 


by the yard 75c, 85c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 


Table Cloths 





is recognized as the standard of po aa at eg 
shirt waist style. Our Mail 2x3 —3.25—3 75—4.50—5.00—5.50 
Order Department brings our larger sizes at proportionate rates. 
waists directly to ladies in the Napkins aS ye 

remotest parts of the country. x oe 550-2 75-8.00—8 20-400 


This illustrates Style No. 5, 
made from genuine Scotch Mad- 
All sizes in stock from 32 


Towels—Pure Linen Huckaback 
1.50—2.00—2,50—3.00— 1.00 a dozen. 
Towellings, 10c a yard and up. 

Bath Towels—Linen or Cotton 
A good, generous-sized towel 25c 
Finer towels, 50c, 75c, and $1.00 

Fancy Pillows for Veranda 
and Hammock Use, 75c, and $1.00. 


Please mention Vocue. 


MAKER, 


‘¢ The Linen Store.’’ 


























A. C. Weingarten 


LADIEY TAILOR 


Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, 
Sporting Garments, Etc. 
seginning May 17th I will make up Tailor 
Suits at exceptionally low prices. 
Every garment is made under my personal 


supervision, ensuring first-class work- 
manship and a perfect fit. 


Samples and designs sent on application. 


37 West 3ist St. New York 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
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Xo, Constabl,. Cr 


Wash Fabrics. 


Stripe Linen Ginghams, Printed Linen Lawns, White and Colored — 
Printed Dimities, Embroidered Swiss, Printed Cotton Foulards. 


Zephyrs. 
* David and John Anderson’s ”’ 
Stripe Batiste 


Sdrvoadway Kk; a4 Atueet, N U 


Celebrated Manufacture. 


Telephone Service 
at Your 
House, Store or Office 
in Manhattan. 





Imperial 
HAIR REGENERATOR 
The Standard Hair Coloring 
for Gray or Bleached Hair 
Application Parlors 


and Salesrooms 


22 West 23d St. 
NO BRANCHES 
TS Any shade, from BLACK to 
Veg sya, BLOND, produced. Colors are 
CL “e") durable and unaffected by baths; 
"Rao Wn permits curling, and makes the 
hair soft and glossy, 


Applied by skilled attendants. 
Sample of your hair colored free. 
and interviews confidential. 


From 


$5 a Month 


One-year Contracts. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


15 Dey St. 





Monthly Payments. 


Privacy assured. 
Correspondence 


ut West 38th St. 
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Registered Trade Mark, 


For Summer Homes, 
Yachts and Camps. 


Bed Linen, Table Linen, Towels and Bed Coverings 


At Moderate Prices. 


H. S. Linen Sheets and 

Pillow Cases 

Sheets for single and double beds, 
5.00—5 50—6.00 pr. 
Pillow Cases, 1.00—1.25—1 .50 pr 

The best grade of Cotton Sheets 
Single Bed size, 1.40—1.75—2.00 pr 
Double Bed size, 1.75—2.00—2.50 pr. 


Summer Blankets and 
Flannel Sheets 
Single Bed, 3.00—4,00—4.50—5.00 pr. 
Double Bed, 4.50—5.50—6.50—7.50 pr 
Summer Comfortables 
Silkoline Covered, 1.50—1.75—2.00 each 


Quilts— Double Bed size 
Patent Satin, 2.50—3.00—4.00—4.50 
Dimity 1.50—2.00—2.50—3.00 
Honeycomb 1,00—1,25—1.50—2.00 
A few odd and soiled cloths and Luncheon 
Sets at one-half to two-thirds regular price 


Mail orders for these goods will have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., N. Y. 





Telephone 246 Madison Square 





Only 1 house selling 
genuine London made 


Harness 


Patent | 
Saddlery,... 


2 oy line of Summer La Robes, 





a sige, Coons, ete Site a . | 


| 


|| near 27th St. 


requisite for Hever 
and Stable Use. 


of Pigskin 
Novelties, etc. - 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates 
on Application. 
Prices Strictly Moderate. 


235 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page iii) 


Indeed, Lady St. Ormyn’s Sundays were as 
famous as Lord St. Ormyn’s bankruptcies, and 
were very nearly as cheerful. Lady St. Ormyn 
went to the opera whenever Wagner was given. 
She had traveled to Bayreuth five times, and 
spoke of Wotan so familiarly that many unin- 
structed persons supposed him to be her grand- 
father, or an uncle from whom she had expecta- 
tions. She loved a tenor more than most women 
love a soldier, and had once given a dinner at 
which no less than five notorious baritones were 
present. 

The reader is invited to one of Lady St. 
Ormyn’s Sunday afternoon, and this is a part 
of what occurs : 

It was four o’clock, and the sound of many 
voices came from the lawn. English, French, 
German, and Italian mingled in the warm sum- 
mer air, and two menservants were carrying out 
some tall music-stands and some portfolios. 
Lady St. Ormyn, in a pink-silk gown and a 
large and shady pink hat, was standing on the 
veranda of the music-room engaged in violent 
conversation with three men. Her face was 
covered with paint, her white hair with powder, 
and she plied a huge fan of pink feathers, as she 
talked in French. One of the men, very tall 
and broad, with a dyed beard and feverish eyes, 
was a famous operatic bass. Another, small 
and grizzled, and carrying in his hand a pair of 
blood-red kid gloves, was Barré, the fashionable 
composer. The third, a melancholy youngish 
man, like a bird,with black hair and a deformed 
smile, was a well-known musical amateut, who 
was mystic, immoral, cultivated, and dyspeptic. 
He composed hymns and gave luncheon parties, 
doing both decidedly well. And he was always 
in Lady St. Ormyn’s pocket. Beyond the 
veranda there was a vision of the lawn, spotted 
with conversing celebrities. Araki, the Syrian 
singer, was lighting a cigarette in a corner, and 
at the same time furtively examining his face 
in a mirror that was let into the wall. 


The air was full of faint ejaculations, half- 
smothered scraps of scandal, murmured bits of 
information that covered a wide range of topics, 
furtive utterances of praise and blame. 

** Delicious in the open air? Yes. We go 
to Nauheim in July. My heart gives me_so 
much trouble.. My heart—only five balls this 
week—things are quieting down a little.’ 

‘*This morning? Yes. He _ preached 
against Sunday-parties—-it ‘was very impressive— 
I never miss hearing him. I shall be glad when 
the bicycle races begin. A little heavy, yes, 
but still beautiful.’’ 

*¢ Oh, no, not at Ascot. I never bet in the 
ring. She lost three thousand last week. Will 
he back any bill for her? Really! Then 
there is something in it after all. Scherzos, 
yes, they’re always delightful. I agree with 
you—I hate slow movements.”’ 

** Three inches less than it was last season, 
and she’s got three children. Wicked, yes, 
isn’t it? so bad for her health. No, she’s not 
naturally small ; I’m much smaller by nature, 
but I don’t choose to squeeze my I’m 
glad you prefer natural people ; after all, sin- 
cerity is A 

** Yes, violins are perfect; nothing like 
them, no. Yes, the coach-horn is very gay. 
Well, perhaps it is for out of doors—perhaps it 
is; more fullness of tone, certainly. They’re 
stopping ; oh, whata pity! Three more move- 
ments ! not really! But I thought—no, I’m 
not tired, only a little cramped from sitting so 
long. Shall we? An ice, well, perhaps, I 
love music, still I am a little cramped ; let’s go 
quietly.”’ 

Lady St. Ormyn listened violently, her os- 
tentatious silence being illuminated by a great 
deal of very expressive pantomime denoting pas- 
sionate ard almost wild admiration of Barré and 
all his works. Music, she said, was her re- 
ligion; and like many other people, she liked to 
have her religion brought comfortably to her 
door, planted among her own rhododendrons, 
and preached to her by famous male celebrities. 
Her soul, being diffused through the network 
of her nervous system, was only appealed to by 
the music of certain composers, of whom the 
chief was Wagner. She thought Mozart tire- 
some, just as many people who go to church 
think the Litany tiresome. Noise gave her an 
agreeable sensation in the small of the back. 
She always had an opera-box close to the stage, 
so that she could beck and nod to the singers, 








and ask them to lunch when they were kissing 
their hands before the curtain. And she valued 
her influence over a tenor or a baritone as earn- 
est-minded maiden ladies value theirs over a 
vicar or an archdeacon. At present Barré was 
her idol, and his songs, which generally dealt 
with priests and birds, or nuns and Pierrots, or 
graves and ladies who were no better than they 
should be, moved her to tears as ostentatious as 
the popping of champagne corks. His quartets 
really bored her, but she said they were angelic ; 
She had made Barré the vogue in England, and 
therefore loved him as we all love our own in- 
ventions. And Barré kissed her feet on every 
public occasion, and was at present composing a 
‘* Hymn to the Virgin,’’ which was dedicated 
to her, and was peacefully scored for an organ 
and four trumpets. 

A prolonged and sonorous rustling at length 
announced that the quartet was over. The four 








MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS 
See text 


anemic-looking men, bathed in perspiration like 
bicyclists, emerged from the concealment of the 
shrubbery, and Lady St. Ormyn began to ex- 
hibit Barré, as a conjuror exhibits the pigeon he 
has extracted from the bottle of wine. 

‘¢Isn’t he extraordinary ?’’ she cried to Mrs. 
Luffa Parkinson, a lady without the encum- 
brance of a mind, who was always ‘‘in the 
movement ’’ of the moment, whether it made for 
immoral literature or for the extension of Roman 
Catholicism in England. 

‘* Most extraordinary,’ said Mrs. Parkinson 
in a thin and fatigued soprano voice. ‘* Most! 
How does he think of it? How do you think 
of it, Monsieur Barré ?”’ 

*¢ It comes,”” said the little Frenchman, with 
all the modesty of a cock-sparrow. ‘I sit 
down at the piano and it comes to me.”’ 

‘* But where from?’ said Mrs. Parkinson, 
with the peculiar earnestness of idiocy. ‘* That 
is what I want to know. Where from? ’”’ 

But Lady St. Ormyn had no idea of allowing 
her little god to be monopolized, so she broke 
in upon this searching cross-examination of 
genius.”” 

The latter half of the book is decidedly in- 
ferior to the earlier portion in interest, there 
being a distinct falling off in the smart quality 
of the writing. The invention of the author 
appears to have faltered and his taste to have 
suffered a change for the worse, but there is 
more than enough of brilliant limning of the 
life that now is in London to make The Slave 
entertaining reading for adult men and women 
who cared to be amused. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


He subject of this sketch was born in 

I New Orleans on 21 Feb., 1852. He 
was graduated from Columbia College 

in 1871, and two years later he was admitted to 
the New York bar. Mr. Matthews soon for- 
sook law for literature, which profession he has 
followed with the greatest industry. He has 
edited a number of books, and written many 
stories and verses, and works dealing with the 
history and literature of the drama. Among 
them are: The Theatres of Paris (1880); 


vi 


French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century 
(1881); Studies of the Stage (1894) ; 
Americanisms and Briticisms (1892) ; Aspects 
of Fiction and Other Ventures in Criticism 
(1896); Ballads of Books (1887) ; Book- 
bindings, Old and New (1895) ; The Decision 
of the Court: A Comedy (1893) ; An Intro- 
duction to the Study of American Literature 
(1896) ; Pen and Ink Papers on Subjects of 
More or Less Importance (1888); This 
Picture and That: A Comedy (1894), acted 
at the Lyceum Theatre, in New York, in 
1887 ; Vignettes of Manhattan (1894); In 
Partnership (with H. C. Bunner); On the 
Vestibule Limited; With My Friends; A 
Tale of Twenty-four Hours; The Story of a 
Story, and Other Stories ; The Royal Marine ; 
His Father’s Son ; Tales of Fancy and Fact ; 
Outlines in Local Color; etc., etc. Since 
1892 he has been Professor of Literature in 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Matthews is also an enthusiastic book 
collector, and his library contains rare and in- 
teresting works. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mirry Ann, by Norma-Lorimer: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 50 cents. 

Marcelle of the Quarter, by Clive Holland : 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

For the Sake of the Duchesse, by S. Walkley : 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

The Queen’s Garden, by M. E. M. Davis : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Sandburrs, by Alfred Henry Lewis: F. A. 
Stokes Co. 


NEW VERANDA FURNISHING 


He American chatelaine does not need at 
I this late day to be urged to consider 


the veranda as the most important 


point of her summer home, but ever is she in- | 


terested in the season’s novelties designed for its 
especial furnishing and decoration. 

First as to suitable floor coverings : 

A texture and color effect admirably suited 
for rough wear are found in the India Moodj 
mats, woven in geometrical patterns in black, 
red, and light brown. Prettier and finer, and 
more delicate in tone, are the wood-fiber rugs, 
in which light yellow is united with green, red, 
blue, or brown. 
by western Indians, from wool of their own 
dyeing, are a possession durable and artistic for 
piazza floors. 
these rugs are said to be impervious to water, 
and unspoilable by dampness. Less expensive, 
but almost as attractive in bright coloring, is the 
cotton Dhurrie rug. 


The Navajo blankets, made | 


purposes is to fill them with short-stemmed 
blossoms and keep them on the veranda table. 

New shapes in willow, wicker, rattan, reed, 
and rush furniture have been brought out this 
season, with some unique designs in golf chairs 
and small sofas. 


WHITE THE PREFERENCE 


F ribbon and lace work in alternate rows 

O for lingerie, try tearing up strips of 
fancy lawns, suitably figured, suggest- 

ing ribbons. Ribbon gowns are too suggestive 
of lingerie to be considered smart affairs. As 
matinees and negligees, they are exquisitely 
dainty and much in vogue, however. White 
silks with trimming laces in yellow, cream, and 
white, are preferred by the exclusive and fastidi- 
ous, rather than colors, however lovely, for in- 


terior coquettish dressing. 

can be cultivated and youthful appearance re- 
tained until after middle age, but not without 
continuous effort. Clearness of complexion, 
although an important adjunct, is of far less im- 
portance than beauty of contour, and this depends 
upon the firmness of the facial muscles. Here 
then is the place to fortify, for no sooner do the 
muscles relax than lines also begin to appear. 
Olein Skin Food not only nourishes the skin but 
restores the tissues and strengthens the muscles; 
filling out flaccid conditions, giving firmness and 
tone to face, throat and chin. Olein Skin Food 
has highest encomium from the U.S. Health 
reports, which will be sent with answers to every 
inquiry. Olive Robart, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
opp. Waldorf Astoria. 


Howteson 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
oF 


Ladies Hats. Bonnets 


Beginning June 1st, will dispose 
of remaining stock of 


MILLINERY and NOVELTIES 


at greatly reduced figures 


In the event of sudden showers, | 


38 West 33d Street 
| New York 


The heavy wooden veranda swings that have | 


been imported from the Orient, have a successor 
this spring from Japan—a lighter construction 
made from bamboo. The length is five feet, 
with the seat two feet and a half wide. The 
back and sides are finished with railings twelve 
inches high. Iron hooks to fasten the forty- 
foot chains to the ceiling accompany the 
swings. 

The kitchen settle-table, that owes its origin 
to pre-Colonial days, is often appropriated for 
piazza use. In the large, ordinary size, it is 
too bulky to be available on narrow piazzas, 
and a small, single size is welcomed for one or 
all of its possible uses—as a table, seat, or chest 
for holding tennis rackets, croquet balls, and 
outdoor implements. The popular round, flat 
straw cushions are superseded this year by a 


square shape covered with bright-colored plaid | 


matting. The size is suited to the low, Moor- 
ish stool often used on verandas, and regarded 
even only as a decoration they make a desirable 
addition to the furnishings. 

Good taste in the choice of hammock pil- 
lows for summer wear points to the selection of 
inexpensive fabrics that may be renewed from 
time to time if unable to withstand laundering. 
Grass cloth in rose, olive, and nile green, and 
sapphire-blue is a cool-looking material for 
covering hammock pillows. Linen crash and 
the various shades of art linen are also suited to 
this special purpose. 

The Moorish ware expresses better than any 


other pottery the solid quality desirable for out- | 


door services. Water-jugs and flower-holders 


in dark green and orange-brown are plentiful in | 


sizes and shapes. An original use for the low- 
shaped clay casseroles manufactured for culinary 





PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD Person HUCTED 


TOUR 











Gettysburg, Luray 
and 
Washington 


May 29 to June 2, 1900 


25.00 from NEW YORK 
22.00 from PHILADELPHIA 


FROM BOSTON 
RATE, $35.00 


RATE, 


May 28 to June 3. 





For detailed itineraries and full information apply 
to Ticket ite; Tor 


Tourist Agen 1196 Broadway, 
New York; Washington . Boston, or addres 
Geo. W. Boyd, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent, Phi phia. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON J. R. WOOD 
General Manager Gen’! Pass. Agent 
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A DAY IN ADVERTISING 
REALM 


portrayed so charmingly, that I determined 

to apply for a place with one of the lead- 
ing magazines. To my delighted astonish- 
ment, my application was immediately accepted, 
though it seemed strange to strike a vacancy in 
such a desirable position. 

‘¢ What shall I do first ?’’ I asked the ad- 
vertising editor. He had a pathetically weary 
face, and I longed to offer him a pillow and a 
cup of tea. 


I Had heard the joys of the Advertising Girl 


‘¢1 will make snap-shots of you in the act of 


trying each of these,’’ said he, indicating with 
a gesture the cameras which were stacked up to 
the wall. ‘*To economize time, you can be 
snapping at the babies, as we have several dozen 
pictures to take to-day. You know baby foods, 
toys, clothes, shoes, and every sort of soothing 
syrup are advertised by their loving friends.’’ 

He photographed me, while I cajoled wailing 
babies to look pleasant, but my patience was 
exhausted before the babies were, and I cried, 
‘* Not another Yellin’s Food baby to-day, if you 
value my sanity !”” 

‘‘You might stop and bathe them,’’ he 
suggested. 

‘¢ What, a// those babies? ’’ 

‘* Yes, but you use a different soap with each, 
to keep it from being monotonous. Here are 
Blacker’s Bar Soap, Fluttermilk, ) Irony, Would 
Bury’s Racial, Dear’s Soap 

‘* Dear’s would be particulary appropriate for 
babies,’” I interrupted, ‘Well, let me get 
to work.’” 

I had a pleasant enough morning, bathing the 
pretty, rosy litt'e darlings, but I was quite ready 
for luncheon when it was announced. 

Embarras de richesses might have been the 
motto of the lunch-room—aromatic Ceylon tea, 
delicious cocoa, croquettes fried in Hottolene, 
salads with various dressings, daintiest bonbons, 
and every light bread and cake. 

Just as I finished my ample repast, the chef 
came running, ‘* Here is the Beef Extract they 
forgot to bring you, and these Franco-Prussian 
and White Mabel soups, and this can of pork 
and beans.”” 

‘* Horrors!” I exclaimed aghast, ‘* I can’t 
eat soup and beans after shredded cocoanut cake, 
I would have dyspepsia all my days.”’ 

‘* If you would not object to a little case of 
dyspepsia,’’ gently urged the medical chief of 
department, ‘* you could greatly accommodate 
me by trying the new tonics.”” 

‘*I simply cannot oblige you,’’ I replied, 
firmly. ‘*Indeed, I have already lunched so 
heartily that I must go for a walk.”’ 

Consolation came when I was shown into a 
tichly furnished room, and was told to choose 
from the stunning tailor-made gowns. I was 
just putting myself ‘‘ on a felt footing ’’ to start 
tor my walk, when I heard a tap at the door. 
A plain, elderly woman entered : ‘* Excuse me, 
ma’am, I was sent to remind you that it’s 
Monday, and all the clothes a-waitin’ to be 
washed with Rubyline.”’ 

‘* My good woman, can’t you do it your- 
self? You look as if you were accustomed to 
that sort of labor, and I am not.’’ 

‘* Law, miss, only purty young gals wash in 
Rubyline picters. But I belong to ’em, too,”’ 
she added, proudly; ‘*I’m the woman that 
kisses the cow.”” 

I had rather wash than kiss, so I followed 
her to where, in most artistic surroundings, I 
was to wash a pile of dainty lingerie. In a cor- 
ner of the apartment sat a lovely girl, in full 
evening-dress, stitching on a machine. An- 
other girl, in a handsome reception-gown, was 
cutting meat for hash with a patent chopper. 
My eyes must have interrogated, for the fair 
hash-cutter laughingly said: ‘‘ In Advertising 
Realm, one goes into the kitchen at 8 a.m. 
and cooks breakfast en grande toilette ! °’ 

‘* Where are the other girls? ’’ I asked, in- 
nocently. 

‘*Some are traveling for their health on 
various steamship and railway lines, and a num- 
ber are being treated for nervous prostration in 
magnificent sanitariums F 

** Awful !°’ I gasped. 

But without waiting to hear more, I turned 
and fled. As I ran rapidly down the street, a 
pursuing voice cried: ‘* Come back! Come 
back ! Here are sixty-three bicycles for you to 


try !”? 














THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


| Corsets made to order 


52 West 21st Street 


All the newest models 
Corsets 


For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 





| The New Straight Front 


Pansy Model CRAWFORD 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 2oth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
'| The PANSY CORSET CO. 


+ ccaltanaiais 








SEND for 
the BOOK 


T tells you where to get the honey 
of Summer pastimes, without the 
sting. It bids you welcome to the 


REAL playgrounds of the nation where 
the ozone isa health-lift and where tired 
humanity finds sweet harmony in rest, 
recreation and reflection. 


And besides, 
it speaks in favor of the most luxurious 
train service in the world. 

The book (beautifully illustrated) is 
free to you. Send six cents, enough to 
pay postage is all we ask. 


Address, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO. 

J. H. HILAND, Traffic Manager. 
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DRESS SHIELDS. 











What the U.S. Health Report says about 


PROF. 1. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beautifier"’ 


“We yainerent ordered a chemical ue eqeninetn 





Price 50s, at Druggiots or by mall postpaid. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25. a cake. 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








| cle construction has to offer, the Crawford 









COLUMBIA 


CHAINLESS 


bicycles satisfy riders 
who want the best. 


New Models, $75. 
Columbia, Hartford, Stormer 
and Pennant Chain Whee ls, 
$50, $35, $25. 


Columbia Coaster Brake, 
$5.00 extra. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 
Nomc Orricc, HARTFORD, CT 


See 
Cala- 












BICYCLES 


With the latest improvements that bicy- 


Bicycle cannot be surpassed. It is graceful, 

strong, and as speedy as the best of work- 

manship and materials can make it. 
PRICES, $40 $30 
JUVENILES, 25 20 


Send for copy of Gears. 


| THE CRAWFORD BICYCLE 


83 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW voRK 

















uality of the various 
1900 models of each machine will reveal a wide 
difference between the standard of quality in 


A comparison of the 


STERLING BICYCLES and that’ of ore 
makers. The slogan, * built like a watch,’ 
applied to Sterlings, has established their rape. 
tation as a wheel second to none in construction , 
Bevel Gear Chainless, $75 
PRICES: | Chain Models, $40-50 
Tandems, 75 


THE STERLING BICYCLE, 
gor Wells Street, 36 Warren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. New York. 































































































MILLER 


46 West 34 


UNEXCELLED HATS 
FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


The Season’s Fashions in Outing Hats for Women 


a ‘ : nad 


As we have always. made a specialty of outing hats, our establishment 
has gained the reputation of being the source of fashion in this regard. 
The hats shown below are, the season’s models for, Gogpainc, Drivine, 
CycitinGc, TRAVELING and YacuTiInc, Mountain and SEASHORE. And, 
as the models are absolutely new, we are able to assure Vogue’s readers 
that they are not to be found elsewhere. This may appeal to persons 
who appreciate exclusiveness in dress. .*. % ‘% ; 








White Linen Duck, trimmed with White 
Mull, and White Feather Pon Pon. White Silk Golf, trimmed with White 
Price, $12.00 Crépe. Price, $7.00 





White Silk Sailor, Trimmed with Different 
Color Scarfs. Price, $10.00 





Felt and Panama Golf. Outside is made 





of French Felt, in the following Colors: : F 3 Newest Tailor-made Hat, trimmed with 
Black, Red, Castor, Fawn, Pearl, Miller's Golf Hat. From the one either Red, Black, or Blue Panr Vel- 
and White, the underbrim White hat six distinct shapes may be vet Polka Dots on Liberty Satin. 
Panama. ~ Price, $10.00 obtained. ‘Trimmed in all Price, $12.00 


colors, $6.00 





N ote: Out of town patrons may order by post, remitting cheque or money order. Hats 
delivered to any address, securely packed. 
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